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CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THE 


Menge 


= time ago at a meeting where questions were 
invited after a talk on Psychology and the Christian 
Faith, a clergyman present raised the following 
question: “If the unconscious part of our minds is 
evil, and is beyond our control, does Christian con- 
version make any difference to it? Does it mean 
that we are to continue in a divided state after con- 
version, consciously serving God, and unconscious- 
ly in rebellion against Him?” 

At the time no answer was readily forthcoming, 
but it led to a great deal of thought and medita- 
tion. Last year, in a paper given before the Vic- 
toria Institute, a similar question was brought 
forward by the speaker. He asked how we could 
reconcile discoveries about the presence and nature 
of the unconscious mind with the doctrine of com- 
plete sanctification. 
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It seems to me that these questions are very im- 
portant, and lead to a line of inquiry which may 
prove fruitful from both a theoretical and a prac- 
tical point of view. It is my purpose in this article 
to deal with the problems raised by these questions 
—questions which go to the root of certain Chris- 
tian doctrines, and which must ultimately be re- 
lated to Christian living. 

In order to answer these questions, it is neces- 
sary to ask a further question. Are the assumptions 
lying behind the questions true or false? Many 
questions cannot be satisfactorily answered because 
they rest upon false premises. For example, | was 
once asked why it is that there are more neurotics 
inside the churches than there are outside. It would 
be useless to attempt an answer to that question 
until it was first decided that there are in fact more 
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neurotics in the churches than there are outside. 

Now I hope to show that the difficulty at first 
seen, when the questions about the unconscious 
were propounded, lay partly in the fact that they 
expressed a misconception of the unconscious. It 
would be very difficult for anyone to deny the exist- 
ence of the unconscious if he has studied the dis- 
coveries and conclusions of modern psychological 
research; but the questions as stated show a meas- 
ure of misunderstanding about its nature. 

One error is to suppose that the unconscious is 
entirely outside and beyond the conscious self as 
we know it. Our unconscious is not a separate 
thing, an entity in itself. It is part of the personal- 
ity, part of the unity which we may call the self: 
there is a continual danger of making the mistake 
of thinking of the different aspects of the mind as 
though they were separate and distinct things. They 
are all merely different ways of looking at the dif- 
ferent parts of the same thing. The same applies to 
our bodies. In a sense the arm, the leg, the lungs, 
are different things; but they are all parts of one 
body, not really separate, but named differently for 
descriptive purposes. The parts of the body do not 
work independently of one another, except perhaps 
in certain forms of disease. So it is with the mind. 
We describe different parts of the mind for pur- 
poses of study and understanding, but the mind is 
one. 

This brings me to the second point where the 
questions go astray. The suggestion lying behind 
them is that the unconscious is entirely outside and 
beyond the control of the conscious mind. This 
again is an erroneous conception. A constant inter- 
change goes on between the conscious and the un- 
conscious. To use an analogy, we might liken it to 
ascending and descending currents in the atmos- 
phere or in the sea. A constant circulation goes on, 
so that what is conscious today may become uncon- 
scious a few weeks or months later, and vice versa. 
If this were not so, psychotherapy could never 
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achieve anything but the most superficial changes 
in personality . . . Dreams are indications of proc- 
esses occurring in the deeper part of the mind. By 
treatment, which takes place of course on the con- 
scious level, an attitude existing at a deeper level 
can be completely changed. Such examples might 
be multiplied a hundred times. During analysis, 
more and more material, previously hidden from 
the patient, comes to the surface. This brings about 
a change of attitude at a deeper level as well as at 
the superficial conscious level. 

Yet another mistaken assumption lies at the root 
of the questions we are considering. This error is 
not quite so evident as those just discussed. It is 
the mistake of confusing evil with sin. Sin is always 
evil, but evil is not by any means always sin. 
Disease, railway disasters, earthquakes, floods are 
all evil, but they are not sin. Sins are connected 
with the will. They are conscious acts of disobedi- 
ence to God’s holy laws for which we are responsi- 
ble to a just God. The unpleasant, repulsive and 
evil things which emerge at times from the uncon- 
scious, and which are beyond our direct control, 
are not necessarily sinful. They are more in the 
nature of temptations, and it all depends upon what 
we do with them whether they become sinful or not. 
If evil thoughts and impulses come into our minds 
and we turn them into desires, purposes and ac- 
tions, we commit sin. If, on the other hand, we re- 
ject them, and hate them and seek God’s grace to 
hold them at bay, we are not sinning. 


The Epistle of St. James illustrates this point. 
“Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust (desire) and enticed. Then when lust 
hath conceived (i.e., by an act of the will) it 
bringeth forth sin” (James 1:14, 15). We are often 
enticed, but if we resist the enticement and refuse 
to be drawn away, we are tempted, but we do not 
fall into sin. 

To sum up, it is an error to suppose that the 
unconscious is a separate entity, shut off from the 
rest of our personality and uninfluenced by our 
conscious life. It is equally a mistake to suppose 
that the evil within the depths of our minds is the 
same thing as committing sin. To prevent misun- 
derstanding we should make a distinction between 
sin and sins. 

This is not simply theological hairsplitting, but 
is an important distinction. Sin is a disease of 
which particular sins are the symptoms. Although 
we may not consciously commit sins, we all have in 
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us the potentiality to commit wrong. This potential- 
ity is present universally in human nature, and it 
taints our personality in all its parts. The evil pre- 
sent in the depths of our minds is this potentiality. 
It is the taint present in our personality, an in- 
herited taint... 


CONVERSION AND REGENERATION 

Although the new birth has far-reaching effects 
in the conscious life and activities of the child of 
God, bringing about changes in his thoughts and 
feelings, his words and his conduct, it is, from its 
very nature, unconscious. We do not become di- 
rectly aware of the presence of eternal life within 
ourselves. We can only apprehend it by faith in the 
revelation that God has made to us in the New 
Testament. 

Under healthy physical conditions, our vital 
processes remain outside our consciousness. We are 
not aware of the circulation of blood in our arteries 
and veins. In fact, for thousands of years men had 
no knowledge of it. Similarly we are not conscious 
of the beating of our hearts, or of the digestive 
processes which follow upon the ingestion of food. 
The wonderful series of events which lead to the 
healing of a wound are outside the range of direct 
consciousness. So with new birth. Unless God had 
revealed to us the fact that eternal life was given 
to us by the Holy Spirit, we could not know about 
it. We should be aware of certain changes taking 
place in our personality following conversion and 
turning to Christ, but we could not have a direct 
awareness of the radical thing that had occurred 
within us. The change in personality ensuing upon 
regeneration is a result of the new life in the spirit. 

That is why all the books and articles that have 
been written about the psychology of conversion do 
not touch the essence of the change Regeneration 
is a supernatural act of God beyond the realm of 
psychological inquiry. All that psychology can do 
is to study its effects in the mind. God works from 
the center of personality, in the hidden depths of 
the spirit, and molds us from within rather than 
from without. 

It is a mistake to suppose that new birth is a 
change in the material already present in a man. It 
results in a change in the material, but is, in fact, 
a new principle, a new life, planted within by di- 
vine power. This explains why so many conversions 
do not endure. They are conversions without re- 
generation. As Stanley Jones once said, such con- 
versions are horizontal rather than vertical. A man 
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AMY CARMICHAEL 


If a sudden jar can cause me to speak an impa- 
tient, unloving word, then I know nothing of Cal- 
vary love. 

For a cup brimful of sweet water cannot spill 
even one drop of bitter water, however suddenly 
jolted ... 

Be careful of your after thinking, as well as your 
after talking about any who have misjudged you. 
Do not feed unloving thoughts. 





may change his attitude and outlook, he may re- 
form and become a different sort of person in 
conduct and life, and for a time show the external 
signs of religious conversion; but after a while he 
falls away. He is illustrated by our Lord in the par- 
able of the sower. He is that which fell on stony 
ground, and sprang up; but because it had no root, 
it withered away. No root—the root of true conver- 
sion is regeneration. “If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature’—a new creation, a new spirit, a 
new heart. 

Now we begin to see why people’s experiences in 
conversion, and afterwards, are so different, and 
why some believers cannot pin-point the time of 
their conversion. Conversion must always be a con- 
scious experience, the result of the deep uncon- 
scious new life. This new life proceeds to work out- 
wards, permeating the whole personality, but in 
different ways and to different degrees. It depends 
to a large extent on the nature of the material al- 
ready present in the personality as to the particular 
kind of experience which will befall the person 
concerned. We are all made differently, with dif- 
ferent patterns of thought and emotional structure, 
and the new life takes, so to speak, different forms 
in different people. 


For this reason it is a mistake to expect every- 
one to pass through the same kind of experience. 
We only have to think of the different men and 
women we have known to see how different their 
development and their experiences have been. For 
instance, we see a young convert entering immedi- 
ately into a wonderful new experience of joy and 
peace, going on from that moment without being 
troubled by doubts or fears, and apparently never 
slipping back. Another comes through much con- 
flict of mind lasting for days, weeks, or even 
longer. He is beset by difficulties and doubts, and 
often gets discouraged. Yet, in the end, he comes 
out into the full light of joy and peace. 

We find in actual fact that there is no uniformity 
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in the way in which Christians experience conver- 
sion and its sequel. This does not imply that there 
is any difference in the fact of regeneration in dif- 
ferent people. It is due to the fact that the new life 
within works its way out through differing person- 
alities, and therefore finds its expression in differ- 
ent ways. Nature teaches us the same lesson. Life 
is infinite in its varieties. A daisy is as much alive 
as a rose, an oak as an elm. Every believer has his 
particular path to walk with God and we make a 
great mistake when we try to force every young 
Christian into the same mold of experience. 


It is not reasonable to expect that a boy brought 
up in a Christian home, instructed from early child- 
hood in Christian doctrine, should have the same 
volcanic experience of conversion as a man in his 
thirties who has led a wild, godless life. We must 
allow for differences of upbringing, differences of 
type and temperament, differences in knowledge of 
Scripture, and in intelligence, and not expect every- 
one to pass through the same kind of emotional 
and intellectual experience either at the time of 
conversion or afterwards. 


It is here that I see certain dangers in meetings 
where personal testimonies are given. There are 
two dangers. First, that a young convert may say 
what he feels he should say, rather than speak from 
his own living experience. Second, that someone 
in the audience may be distressed because his own 
experience does not tally with the experience he 
hears from someone else’s lips. Any one of us may 
be helped and encouraged by hearing about the ex- 
periences of others in their Christian life. The error 
is in trying to impose our pattern of experience on 
others and telling them that they ought to have 
passed along the particular way which we have 
traversed. Our business is to instruct others in the 
Word of God, and leave them to work it out in 
their own lives under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. It was well said by a clergyman of my 
acquaintance, “We do not sufficiently trust the Holy 
Spirit.” 

It may be said by some one who reads this, “Are 
we to conclude then, that there are no evidences 
of the new birth common to all Christians?” Yes, 
surely there are. There are at least three things 


which come to my mind immediately as I remem- 
ber the stories of various converts | have known. 
These are (1) the desire to bring others to Christ; 
(2) the wish to join in fellowship and worship with 
other Christians; and (3) the urge to pray, 

Some years ago a patient of mine found Christ 
as his Saviour during the course of treatment. He 
told me of his experiences, and said that he now 
had two immediate aims. The first was to bring his 
wife, who was a skeptical unbeliever, to know 
Christ as he did; and second, to join some church. 
He told me this during the first interview after his 
experience of conversion, and he said it quite spon- 
taneously without any suggestion on my patt. 

The third thing that distinguishes a true believer 
is that he prays. His prayer life may be weak and 
spasmodic, but pray he must. We cannot believe 
that a healthy child would never speak to its par- 
ents. So the regenerate man must speak to his 
Father in heaven. “Ye have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

The hidden new life within brings about changes 
in consciousness and in motive. The convert often 
begins to see the world in a new light. A young 
man of twenty who had recently turned to Christ 
once said to me that he enjoyed the country far 
more than he ever had before. The fields and the 
trees, the sky and the landscape looked different. 
His perception and appreciation were enriched. He 
found himself far more interested in people and in 
things than he had been before. 

Again we note that these, and many other changes 
which follow the new birth, may be sudden and 
volcanic; or they may develop gradually. It would 
show great lack of understanding to expect the 
same signs to appear in the life of all converts, and 
it is a great mistake to try to force young Christians 
on. We may thereby run the risk of producing hot- 
house plants which will have difficulty later on in 
facing the storms and winds of temptation and trial 
which are certain to come sooner or later in life. 

“The earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear.” 

CHRIST IN THE HEART 
In the Epistle to the Ephesians St. Paul utters 
(Continued on page 28, column 1) 
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[The article below was written for HIS by David 
Bentley-Taylor. Mr. Bentley-Taylor, at present a 
China Inland Mission teacher in Java, was formerly 
CIM Candidate Secretary for Great Britain. By 
background and experience, the writer is able to 
speak with conviction about the type of candidate 
needed in 1955. HIS readers will recall Mr. Bentley- 
Taylor’s article, “Christ Found Me at Oxford” in 
February, 1953. Ed.] 


isa missionary candidate ought to be an efh- 
cient sort of man. 

He should be well educated, of course, and any 
kind of degree will help. His mastery of all aspects 
of theological debate, ancient and modern, should 
be thorough. By all means he should be proficient 
in Greek—Hebrew too, for that matter. His back- 
ground should be one that provides all kinds of 
evangelistic and pastoral experience, and obviously 
training in business will prove invaluable. 

He should, in addition, he handy with his hands, 
able to mend his own shoes and repair his own 
radio. He ought to be a competent musician and 
he should certainly have linguistic training. His 
health must be first-class, and he should be a man 
who is widely read in the history and culture of his 
field. Familiarity with the problems of printing 
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should be combined with technical skill in the docu- 
mentary use of cameras (motion and still), tape 
recorders and public address systems. He should be 
an expert in comparative religion, philosophy, psy- 
chology, ethnology, epistemology. 

..« Yes, just like the twelve disciples. 

Now let’s start again. 

Today’s missionary candidate hardly needs any 
of these qualifications. The important thing is that 
he shall be a born-again believer endued with 
power from on high, filled with unconquerable joy 
and zeal, carrying all his wealth in his pocket 
Bible, loving the Lord and his fellowmen, and car- 
ing not at all what happens to himself so long as 
he may pluck brands from the burning. 

This is the kind of man we want, the implacable 
foe of the devil and all his works. He can dispense 
with this world’s refinements. What affinity has 
Jerusalem with Athens anyway? Let him just gird 
the heavenly armor on. He does not need Christ 
plus anything else. Let Christ alone suffice him and 
great shall be his reward in heaven. 

Perhaps — and perhaps not. He might arrive 
empty-handed. 

What exactly are we getting at? We are discuss- 
ing the type of candidate needed for modern mis- 
sions, which is a rather broad term. Some mission 
fields today are still denied the amenities of advanc- 
ing civilization, but most are lit by electric light, 





served by buses, taxis, trains and planes, and en- 
dowed with craftsmen competent to deal with any 
jobs the intruding apostle is likely to need done. 

Pioneer evangelism, medical work, educational 
work, the edification of churches, the training of 
pastors: these demand very different qualifications. 
The mission field is not one entity but an infinitely 
varied complex, intersected by national, political 
and ecclesiastical tensions and requiring the gifts of 
Christian workers of every conceivable type. 

The trouble with the candidate we first described 
is that he is a monstrosity, trying to be good at 
everything, forgetting that if he can be a really use- 
ful eye or hand someone else will look after the 
walking and heaving. Only one missionary in a 
thousand is called to be an encyclopedia. 

And the trouble with the second man is that the 
narrowed intensity of his devotion will be liable to 
lead to friction in his dealings with oriental people, 
due to his lack of sensitiveness to their outlouk and 
his deficiency in supporting knowledge for the 
central citadel of his faith. 

Now let us try to summarize positively the in- 
escapable minimum qualifications without which 
no missionary of any kind—man or woman, doctor 
or teacher, evangelist or pastor—is likely to prove 
a channel of God’s transforming grace to the hearts 
of another race. We'll make the list as short as 
possible and for simplicity’s sake keep it masculine. 

(1) He must be a saved man himself, conquer- 
ing through the power of Christ and increasing in 
the knowledge of God through the Scriptures, 
prayer and obedience. 

(2) He must have sufficient physical health to 
endure the strain of work in a trying climate amid 
unfamiliar dangers and uncertainties. 

(3) He must have the mental ability to master at 
least one language wholly unrelated to his own. 

(4) He must be sure that he is doing the will of 
God in leaving home to serve Christ overseas. 

(5) He must take pleasure in the people to 
whom he goes, make friends of them, learn to shed 
his inherited national outlook and make progress in 
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humility. 

(6) He must be “apt to teach,” ever looking for, 
creating and seizing opportunities to bring Jesus 
Christ and the truths of the gospel to people’s 
notice. 

(7) He must work hard, as hard as he can with- 
out breaking himself. 

(8) He must be elastic, adaptable to unexpected 
situations, people uncongenial to him and irksome 
situations. 

(9) He must be unstoppable, persevering in the 
line God has revealed, whatever lamentable things 
happen, and however useless the struggle seems at 
times. 

Every ability or interest the missionary has will 
prove useful to him, but he will not be an effective 
minister of Christ if he fails on any of these nine 
points, though it must be admitted that some who 
have been considered medically unfit at home have 
subsequently acquitted themselves valiantly in battle. 

Nothing has been included about age, for though 
youthfulness is a valuable asset, immaturity can 
be a grave handicap. Similarly there are strong 
arguments both for and against going to the mis- 
sion field already married, so no remark about this 
is included in the essentials. Admirable handmaids 
are legion—linguistic training, business experience, 
engineering degrees and all—but they are not essen- 
tial. However, should you fail to take pleasure in 
the people you go to, shallow indeed will be your 
influence. Should you back out when all seems 
against you, no fruit will be brought to perfection. 
Should you speak only of this world’s affairs you 
will attract none to the heavenly kingdom. Such 
deficiencies disqualify completely. 

Conversely, it will be almost impossible for the 
man who fulfils these nine conditions to fail. On 
any mission field throughout the world this is the 
kind of person needed today. I write this in a 
Chinese Bible College in a city of Eastern Java, 
full of Mohammedans. This is the type of worker 
the Christian Church should be sending in large 
numbers into the non-Christian world. END 


[The following note was written to a friend who was taking graduate work in Germany.]} 
I know you will apply yourself hard to German, but do not forget the culture of the 
inner man—I mean of the heart. Remember you are God’s sword, His instrument, I trust 
a chosen instrument unto Him to bear His name. In great measure, according to the 
purity and perfection of the instrument will be the success. It is not great talents God 
blesses so much as likeness to Christ. A holy minister is an awful weapon in the hand 


of God. 
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PRIORITIES 





. LORD, it is becoming more apparent that you 
want me to leave my position and follow You into 
Your distant vineyard. I’ve been praying about it 
for months, and now I’m convinced that I have 
Your mind in the matter. Well, that’s what I'll do. 
How good it is to know Your will. 

Where to begin! First thing tomorrow I must 
tell my supervisor that I'll be leaving in a month. 
This has been a good job; I’ve really enjoyed it— 
so much security in it, too. I probably could stay 
here the rest of my life. Good salary—I surely 
have a nice wardrobe now, and a new car too! 
Wonder what it will be like to “live on faith”? 
What will happen if I become ill? My side has 
been hurting lately; wonder if I need an operation. 
One thing is sure, I couldn’t expect any money 
from home the way some Christian workers do. 

And He said unto them, take heed, and beware 
of covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth 
... but rather seek ye the kingdom of God: and 
all these things shall be added unto you. 

Home! I really will miss that desk. Do you sup- 
pose the dog will miss me? Maybe she'll forget all 
about me. It’s going to break my heart to leave 
Mother and Dad. Sis will be grown up by the time 
I see her again. Can they manage without me? 

If any man come to me, and hate not his father 
and mother . . . and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple. 

Without me! I wonder if Mother will go to 
church at all now that I won’t be there? She’s just 
begun to show an interest in spiritual things lately. 
Hope this doesn’t make her bitter. It’s so hard to 
explain my feelings to my folks. How I wish they 
knew Jesus Christ, “whom to know aright is life 
eternal.” Maybe I should stay at home until they 
are converted. They just don’t understand. 
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Not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts ...1 have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase. 

Understand! I wish I knew what Jim’s reaction 
will be to all this. It will probably be the end as 
far as we’re concerned. How can I ever be happy 
without him? 

Let your conversation be without covetousness ; 
and be content with such things as ye have: for he 
hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee 
. . . Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today and 
forever. 

Happy! Will I really be happy in this type of 
work? I don’t have the intellect or the personality 
that it demands. I’m afraid that I won’t be suc- 
cessful and will feel frustrated most of the time. 


My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me. 

I’m so confused. Maybe this isn’t God’s plan 
after all. Perhaps I’m being too hasty. If He really 
wanted me to do this, there probably wouldn’t be 
any problems. 

* * * 

Lord, you know what I went through last month. 

I thank You for making me willing to do Your 
will, even when I could not understand. Thank You 
for Your Word which has been “a lamp unto my 
feet and a light unto my path.” Thank You for 
enabling me to commit the many problems con- 
nected with this decision to You, and trust that 
You will work them out according to a perfect plan. 

I AM TRUSTING THEE, LORD JESUS, 
NEVER LET ME FALL— 


I AM TRUSTING THEE FOREVER 
AND FOR ALL. END 
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S ERVANT for the Lord’s sake: that phrase seems to 
describe my position in this little Alaskan. village. 

Actually I’m a public school teacher, employed 
by the Territory of Alaska. For this village I am 
the school teacher (incidentally I’m the only single 
woman in fifty miles). 

Because I am a teacher, my position in the vil- 
lage differs from that of someone serving under a 
mission board. To many people here the term “mis- 
sionary” is offensive—and it erects barriers. Be- 
cause | am a teacher, homes have been opened to 
me—in many cases I have been welcomed into the 
families of children who are in my class. 

But to return to this matter of being a servant 
for the Lord’s sake. The number of times I have 
had children come into my apartment to take the 
strain from a tired mother could hardly be counted. 


The number of evenings when it has been just as 
convenient for me to prepare for next day's classes 
and “baby sit” at the same time for some other 
person’s convenience: such occasions seem remote 
from any relationship to the Lord Jesus; yet it has 
been those things which He has used to make people 
aware of my Christian position. Cooking meals 
when a mother has been sick or has been working 
outside the home sounds like such a mundane thing 
—and it is. But remembering as His servant that I 
am doing “all things as unto the Lord” has light- 
ened many a pan full of dishes. 

It has also opened ears to listen when I’ve spoken 
of Him for whom it was done. 

One father said before he left the base (a small 
Civil Aeronautics Administration station) that it 
was the Wednesday evening dinner which | regu- 
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larly prepared in his home which convinced him 
that Christianity had reality for me. And when his 
daughter became a Christian at a Thanksgiving Eve 
party in my apartment, how much more tolerant he 
was than he otherwise might have been. 


I don’t believe there is anything quite so forceful 
to the non-Christian as when a Christian shows 
genuine interest and love. Over and over God has 
been teaching me that in my community relations 
here in this little Alaskan village. I make no claim 
to have learned the lesson, but God has required me 
for almost three years now to be a servant for His 
sake here in Alaska. 


To be honest, my first week in an Alaskan village 
dispelled any “glamour” that serving God abroad 
might have previously held. In fact, the thought 
passed through my mind during those days: Why, 
in the economy of God, was I sent to a place where 
the contacts will be so definitely limited? But God 
was patient and I soon saw that my own pride was 
involved and such thinking would have to go. Later 
I came to understand a new aspect of God’s econ- 
omy as He allowed me to have a ministry in areas 
that might otherwise not have had a witness for the 
Lord yet. A minister’s support would be impossible 
in many little villages, yet God teaches us that He 
desires all to hear His Word. As a teacher I am 
having a part in making it possible for a tiny part 
of the “all” to hear. 

I remember the first village in which I taught 
(this year I was transferred to another above the 
Arctic Circle). A week after I arrived in that village 
several of the parents asked if I would be at all 
interested in starting a Sunday school for their 
children. The children had not attended Sunday 
school since coming to Alaska and their parents felt 
they would profit from it if I would organize one. 
Could I have asked for a more sure seal of approval 
that God had prepared for my arrival? 

The next Sunday we began and from that time 
on I had a dozen very faithful children who came to 
my apartment; and I began to feel that the home 








which I regarded as God’s household was His pro- 
vision for that work. 

The children took great delight in coming. Usu- 
ally I would prepare hot cocoa or cookies for them, 
knowing that some had missed breakfast in order 
to get there on time. Many times parents slept on 
while the children dressed and came to Sunday 
school; so the responsibility for regular attendance 
was often left with the child. 

Not long after my arrival, the first adult Bible ° 
study group was started. The attitude of those 
who came to the Bible study class was a provision 
of the Lord. Those who did not attend were always 
aware of the meetings, and if ever it became neces- 
sary to have a community-wide meeting on evenings 
when Bible study was planned, I was consulted. An- 
other night was suggested. The Bible study was not 
so well attended as the Sunday school, but to those 
who attended faithfully, the Word of God was 
opened anew in that two-year period of my stay. 
What a delight to be able to talk of the Lord with 
people who did not particularly profess a knowledge 
of the Word, nor of the Lord Jesus Christ. Gradu- 
ally the love of God became clear, and corrrespond- 
ence has indicated a real searching of heart in 
several of the women who attended. Had only one 
been brought to newness of life through it, it would 
have been well worth my time and effort. With a 
sense of humbleness I realized that not all mission- 
aries are allowed to see the fruits of the labor in 
their first few years on a mission field, and yet God 
has given me that privilege. 

With a small group of children it is possible to 
do a great many things that otherwise are difficult. 
In my first year of teaching here in Alaska I invited 
each of the children to my apartment for dinner. 
I made the same preparation that I would have for 
entertaining an adult, and the children loved it. 
They were surprised that such preparation had 
been done for them. How they delighted to eat by 
candlelight and to do the other things that fascinate 
children, but that so often we do not take the time 
for. My purpose in doing this was to get to know 
each child well, and to give him my undivided at- 
tention for that one evening. It was at these meals 
that the children had an introduction to “saying 
Grace” before meals. This made such an impression 
on the children that within two years, gradually 
every family with the exception of one had started 
having “Grace” at meals more or less regularly. 
Usually the children did the praying for the family, 
but it certainly was a beginning. 
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Children came to my apartment at other times, 
too. For Hallowe'en we all had supper there, and 
the children marveled that | would have all of them 
come in, teach a lesson on yeast when we made hot 
dog buns and even allow them to help. (Many times 
mothers would be too busy to appreciate their help, 
and it was quicker and easier to shoo children out 
of the kitchen.) I mention these things because 
they were an effort for me, but they helped the 
children know that | was interested in them, and 
that they were welcome in the company of an adult. 
The fact that I was their teacher and that they 
could visit me seemed even more wonderful to them. 
Needless to say the parents enjoyed being relieved 
of responsibility for the children for awhile. 

Last winter one family found it necessary to go 
into town for ten days. After prayerfully consider- 
ing the matter, I consented to take on the responsi- 
bility of mothering and fathering the children for 
that period of time. Four lively children between 
the ages of nine months and eight years in addition 
to a teaching load was a heavy schedule, but an 
experience I shall never forget. Those ten days were 
the first time the children had ever experienced 
discipline through prayer, and their response was 
very satisfactory. The delight of sharing spiritual 
matters with these children certainly demonstrated 
to me the reality of a child’s simple trust in what 
he finds trustworthy. At the end of the year when 
we were sharing some of the things we had most 
enjoyed doing, the oldest of the four children told 
the class something of these ten days that we had 
shared, and there was real evidence of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in her life. 

But what about my liberties with the gospel in 
school? This year the Territory has been very ex- 
plicit in its statement, greatly limiting the use of 
the Scriptures in the public schools. I am careful 
to abide by the policy of the Territory, being com- 
manded in the Bible to be subject to human author- 
ity. But whenever it is necessary to disagree with 
an author of a textbook I make my position clear 
as a Christian. The author speaks with authority 
on his subject, and I must speak with the authority 
of the Scriptures, pointing out the limitations of 
man’s conclusions, as opposed to what God tells us. 
Clearly the “teacher” aspect of my profession can- 

not be separated from my position as a Christian. 

| remember a little girl who came to me on the 
day of a history test, saying that she was sure 
she would get an “A.” I asked her why she was so 
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confident, and her reply was that she had spent 
three hours in praying about it. Perhaps | was a 
little bold in asking her how long she had spent 
in studying, and her reply was “about twenty 
minutes.” My next Sunday’s lesson was on the 
theme “Faith without works is dead.” It was a 
lesson to me, however, to see how quickly the little 
girl had seized what she thought was an effortless 
avenue to success. What a blow to her to flunk the 
test! 

My first year of teaching in Alaska we had two 
Christmas programs. One was distinctly secular, 
and the other was distinctly Christian. To the 
children Christmas took on an entirely different 
meaning as we presented the gospel through narra- 
tion of the Scriptures and by singing Christmas 
songs. I do not believe a dry-eyed parent went out 
of that gathering. The children never did better 
and we had much to thank God for. These distinctly 
Christian holidays are occasions that we Christian 
teachers can use to advantage. 

There is a danger of becoming so busy that | 
might miss something of what God is trying to 
teach me, and there is always the danger of spirit- 
ual stagnation. It has of necessity been important 
that | pray about this. He has, it seems, required 
that I give unstintingly of my time and energies; 
and He has blessed the work. It has been good to 
see the Lord working in ways that I had considered 
too mundane, but that of course indicates that | 
was limiting the power of God. I mention it be- 
cause I do not think I am atypical in my precon- 
ceived notions on missions, that God uses the extra- 
ordinary circumstances. But God has made it clear 
to me that we cannot govern His channels. 

Many other incidents could be related, but per- 
haps these that I have mentioned will be helpful 
in causing some to realize that the term “mission- 
ary” is not limited to those under a specific mission 
board, but rather it is a responsibility entrusted 
to each of us who believes in Christ. 

I cannot possibly overemphasize the need for 





BROTHER LAWRENCE 

We ought not to be weary of doing little things 
for the love of God, who regards not the greatness 
of the work, but the love with which it is per- 
formed. We should not wonder if, in the begin- 
ning, we often fail in our endeavors; but at last 
we shall gain a habit which will naturally pro- 
duce its acts in us, without our care, to our ex- 
ceeding great delight. 















prayer in behalf of the students. My concern for 
them spiritually has grown in proportion to my 
faithfulness in prayer. Seeing the work of the Holy 
Spirit in these very young children has helped to 
teach me to pray expectantly. I think it would be 
pure rationalism to hide behind the cloak that the 
children are so young that they may not understand 
what commitment to the Lord Jesus Christ involves. 
As God has entrusted the children to my instruc- 
tion, opportunities to witness are used, or go un- 
used, in relation to my trust in God. 

I hasten to point out that not all villages are 
as receptive to the presence of a Christian teacher 
as the ones I am experiencing. Many villages are 
suffering the strife of denominational difficulties, 
but so far the Lord has kept me out of these vil- 
lages. As God has led me into these villages, He 
has prepared the hearts of those to whom He has 
sent me to minister. 

After a two-year ministry in a village, I prayer- 
fully considered the matter of a transfer. God’s 
desires seemed clear when several parents offered 
to help teach Sunday school in preparation for that 
time when I would be leaving the community. As 
long as I was on the base, they would be sure that 
the work would continue but they considered it im- 
portant enough to plan on continuing the work 
after my departure. 


Again I faced the matter of pride—I am sure 
you know the feeling, “There is a position a little 
more choice than this one, and perhaps this is the 
time the Lord will ailow me to have a bigger role 
in His plan.” It would have been sheer mockery to 
say to the Lord, “I will go anywhere but the place 


STREET CHAPELS 





I have tried to think out what I would like to see in a big city parish. We 
have our big central church, and, of course, we must keep it. But I would 





to which you are assigning me.” My assignment 
seemed like the ends of the earth when I was asked 
to teach in this little village above the Arctic Circle. 
Humanly, nothing seemed inviting, except the con- 
fidence that this was God’s best appointment for 
me, and that He had a work that needed doing. 

I knew there was an established mission in this 
village, and again I questioned God’s wisdom in 
sending me there—knowing that many villages are 
without the Word completely. 

When I arrived, I found that the wife of the 
missionary who is also the only nurse within 100 
miles was sick. She is still recuperating from her 
illness. Meanwhile many of the villagers were also 
sick. Since then I have shared the responsibility of 
ministering to the sick, along with many other de- 
tails that must be taken care of. I have wondered 
if God doesn’t place us in new situations that we 
might realize just how dependent we are. And | 
have found Him faithful here—in the splitting of 
wood, the learning to do without many conveni- 
ences, the physical needs. 

Although I do not have the same type of oppor- 
tunities for witness here as I have had in the past, 
I am grateful for the opportunities that are pres- 
ent. It is difficult to realize that opportunities for 
witnessing for the Lord may be limited by circum- 
stances, but the opportunity for presenting a posi- 
tive, quiet confidence in the Lord is always 
present. 

Not many of us can claim that we excel in a great 
many things, but as a Christian I am finding that 
God would like me to excel in thoughtfulness and 
love, and those things come from Him, too. END 


like to see something like a “street-chapel” in every street—a house, I hope, 
with two rooms knocked into one, but kitchen and everything intact. I hope 
that the “street-chapel” would be for that street a center of service, in such 
practical matters of modern life as “baby-sitting”; a center of fellowship, 
including a cup of tea and a quiet rest for the many who need it; of Bible 
study (we have got to teach our people far better than we do today, if they 
are going to hold their own against communism; and my belief is that ordi- 
nary people can learn far more than they themselves think, and are often far 
keener to learn than most ministers imagine) ; and a center of simple worship 


in fellowship, including the Lord’s Supper. 


(Bishop Stephen Neill in Life and Work) 
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CHRISTIANITY 


and the problem of 


me RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


By JOHN J. FISHER 


D seksieiie it would be presumptuous to at- 
tempt to deal exhaustively with the profound prob- 
lems of knowledge in a few paragraphs, for man’s 
knowledge of knowledge itself is incomplete and its 
expressions attended by vagueness and hesitancy. 
As Santayana wrote: 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 

It will be necessary therefore to limit these com- 
ments to a brief interpretation of the relationship 
between Christianity and the problems of religious 
knowledge in general. Brevity demands that we 
ignore many of the peripheral problems and an 
admittedly incomplete treatment of several of the 
crucial central issues. 

In the beginning it would be in order to suggest 
that several dead ideas be laid to rest once and 
for all. These, in the main, were born dead; but 
their fond parents were never fully convinced that 
they were still-born. The idea, for instance, that 
Christianity demands an attitude disparaging the 
validity of sense experience is totally without foun- 
dation. The historic position was never that the 
senses were infallible, but that they were a genuine 
source of reasonably dependable information. The 
New Testament writers were insistent that they 
were reporting true information, validated by their 
own sense experience. “The things we have seen 
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and heard declare we unto you” is their constant 
justification. 

The reputed conflict between science and the 
Christian religion is based upon this supposedly 
unempirical prejudice of the latter. The teaching 
of early science did ultimately result in a diminish- 
ing belief in God and a resultant irreligious em- 
phasis, but these were psychological transitions, 
not logical. They did not necessarily follow. At 
times Christianity has been almost vitiated by anti- 
intellectual and anti-scientific tendencies, but the 
conflict between the Christian Scriptures and the 
findings of science has not been genuine, for the 
Scriptures are non-scientific. The writers had some- 
thing infinitely more important in mind than to 
compile a first-century Outline Series to save lazy 
students the trouble of working in the laboratory. 

This must not be interpreted, however, as a de- 
fense of the partition theory which gives one part 
of the territory of the world to science and another 
to religion. Any world view which insists upon this 
is worth very little. The post-Kantian Romantic 
movement consistently maintained the view that 
one cannot compartmentalize the universe. Schleier- 
macher went so far as to insist that the domain of 
science and that of religion are the same, the whole 
world, and the only difference is of method. In spite 
of the serious errors of this school in many areas, 
its insight at this point is correct. One cannot solve 
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his problems by partition. 


It is frequently suggested that the ancient di- 
chotomy of faith and knowledge is a ready solution 
to all problems of religious knowledge. Yet this 
argument breaks down when we realize that the 
dichotomy is not real; for it is evident, not that 
all faith is knowledge, but that all knowledge is 
based upon faith. All knowledge presupposes some- 
thing, and that initial presupposition is taken on 


faith. 


Historically, Christianity has always insisted 
upon the validity of sense experience. Even faith, 
said St. Paul, comes by hearing. 


To understand the Christian religion, it is impor- 
tant to consider the further suggestion that although 
the senses are a recognized source of knowledge, 


they do not exhaust the content of knowledge. The 
same writings which insist that the authentification 
of the information given is sensory contain the 
words of St. Paul in his letter to the Christians at 
Corinth: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. But 


” 


God hath revealed them unto us.. . 


And Jesus Christ, after suggesting to a skeptical 
disciple named Thomas that he convince himself 
that the risen Christ was not an apparition by feel- 
ing him, said, “Because thou hast seen me thou 
hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” And we must not forget 
that St. Paul points out the necessity of revelation 
to the Christian faith by adding to his proposition, 
“Faith cometh by hearing,” the words, “and hear- 
ing by the word of God.” 


The words of St. Paul in his Corinthian letter, 
of which we spoke above, suggest quite clearly that 
he understood the content of the Christian revela- 
tion to be information of which the senses are in- 
capable. It would appear gratuitous, if not farcical, 
for God. to provide uniquely certain information 
which could have been gained with confidence and 
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satisfaction some other way. (Of course, if the pre- 
suppositions of one’s thought include the premise 
that only propositions testable by sensation are 
meaningful, then the notions relevant to revelation 
are meaningless; but such a definition of meaning- 
fulness is certainly arbitrary. As a matter of fact, 
skepticism is a very comfortable, if unfruitful, posi- 
tion. If knowledge is impossible, why bother to 
search for it? 

In maintaining that the way of sense is the way 
to learn facts which are available to sense, the 
same writer nevertheless makes it clear that natu- 
ralism is deficient as a world view. 

“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them, because they spiritually 
discerned.” 

Now the way to learn things which are experi- 
mentally discerned is by experiment. One deter- 
mines chemical composition by chemical analysis, 
planetary motion by telescopic analysis, the world 
of minute things by microscopic analysis and the 
things of the spirit—these are religious truths—by 
spiritual discernment. Nature can never prove the 
existence of God, or any other of the great concepts 
of religion; nor can any of the traditional ration- 
alistic arguments. Religious truths are gained in 
religious experience, and spiritual discernment fol- 
lows a religious attitude. Such an attitude is char- 
acterized by (1) a sense of something wrong about 
us; and (2) the solution, deliverance from the 
wrongness. This wrongness in historic Christianity 
is solved in the revelation of God in Christ, its 
highest and final expression. God, we are told, 
“who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 

This then I take to be the historic position of 
Christianity with respect to religious knowlege: 


(1) Such knowledge is possible, but is only in- 
directly related to sensation. 

(2) Knowledge in the religious area demands 
the imparting of such knowledge by God. 

(3) This has been accomplished in the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. This has been historic Chris- 
tianity’s answer to the perennial quest of man for 
religious knowledge: “For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness hath shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” END 
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SOME 


WRONG USES OF THE 
BIBLE 


By ARCHDEACON T. C. HAMMOND 


Te BIBLE is both like and unlike any other 
book. It is unlike any other book because it is a 
message inspired Of God. A good poet is unlike a 
rhymster because he has great ideas and expresses 
them aptly. A ghymster has ideas but they are 
commonplace amd he expresses them in poor dog- 
gerel. The Bible gives the mind of God. But the 
Bible is dike any other book in that it is an ordered 
message. Its writers obey the rules that govern 
human speech. Ii they did not they would be unin- 

Much discredit has been brought upon the Bible 
by the strange uses to which its words have been 
put. The most mischievous and least natural use 
was the method of sortilege. The Bible was sup- 
posed to give omens for the future. ‘Its leaves were 
allowed to flap open at tandom Or a pitiywas thrust 
between the pages. Whatever stood revealed as a 
result of this process contained a message of weal 
or woe. This way of using the Bible has not wholly 
disappeared. The “Promise Box” comes very near 


it. We pick a text out of a collection and that is our 


message for the day. Again we get “a word” from 
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a collection of daily readings or a Scripture al- 
manac. Unless we can attach a rational meaning 
to the text and then apply that meaning to our 
special circumstances, such a method of handling 
God’s Word is not honoring to the divine Author. 
We may hope that Christians will discourage it. 
It is an appeal to chance little, if at all, better than 
throwing dice or tossing coins. 

A more subtle misuse of the Bible is found in the 
widespread method of allegorizing. It is more sub- 
tle because it contains an element of truth. For 
there is a correct way of using Old Testament in- 
cidents allegorically, and, of course, there is alle- 
gory in the New Testament. Allegorizing is wide- 
spread, having been employed with remarkable 
ingenuity by Origen and having been adopted as 
lawful by the Scholastics. Wherever Origen finds a 
difficulty in interpreting Scripture, he invites his 
reader to consider the underlying spiritual mean- 
ing. Sometimes he unearths a profound truth; but 
more often he leaves us simply bewildered at his 
amazing resourcefulness. There is one amusing ex- 
ample of the allegorizing method that may serve to 
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illustrate its use and its weakness. Maldonatus com- 
ments on the words, “Blessed are ye that sow be- 
side all waters, that send forth thither the feet of 
the ox and the ass.” “The ox,” says Maldonatus, 
“signifies the clergy and the ass the patient laity.” 
A modern congregation would grow restive under 
such an exposition. On the whole it is wise to ac- 
cept Hooker’s dictum on interpretation, viz., “Lit- 
eral where possible.” 


Typology is often confused with allegory yet 
there is a distinct difference. Allegory, in the sense 
"we are now using it, abandons the immediate literal 
sense in favor of a presumed underlying spiritual 
sense. “Let fire come out of the bramble” (Judges 
9:15) is no more meant literally than is the idea of 
all the trees of the forest uniting to elect a king. 
The very incongruity of the setting with the facts 
of experience forces us to seek a meaning other 
than the literal one. Abimelech is allegorizing. But 
that is not the case with the type. There is here a 
literal interpretation which satisfies the immediate 
purpose of the message. But in the light of further 
revelation we see that this literal interpretation, 
while perfectly correct, does not exhaust the mean- 
ing of the passage. It is only, however, in the light 
of fuller revelation that the deeper meaning can be 
discovered. 


There is danger sometimes that a luxurious imag- 
ination may overstep the bounds of legitimate typo- 
logy. Healthy corrective to this tendency is to 
check our parallels by some plain passage setting 
out unequivocally the truth we believe to reside in 
the type. The Epistle to the Hebrews should control 
what I deduce from the provisions of the older 
ceremonial law. Allegory in the sense we are using 
it. in the sense that Origen employed it, compels a 
rejection of the prima facie meaning of the words 
before us. Typology does not. 





There is, however, an exaggerated use of typo- 
logy which needs to be guarded against. Parables 
are typical, but not everything in a parable is typi- 
cal. Our Lord gives us several interpretations and 
we see from them that the broad features alone can 
be employed with propriety to enforce the lesson 
intended. This is sometimes expressed by saying 
“No parable runs on all fours.” It would be a 
wrong extension of parabolic imagery to infer that 
the prodigal and the elder brother represent the 
equal distribution of God’s gifts between the peni- 
tent and the self-righteous. Ordinary care will help 
to make plain the outstanding lesson. Beyond that 
we can employ reasonable conjecture, but we must 
not insist on the accuracy of our deductions. They 
command assent only in proportion to their reason- 
ableness. Fanciful derivatives repel earnest students 
and do great harm to the cause of Christ. 

To return to the method of allegory. There is 
another use of the word similar to that in which 
St. Paul uses it in the Epistle to the Galatians. This 
we will call the use of analogy to distinguish it from 
the necessary rejection of a literal meaning. Hagar 
was definitely cast out and the historical fact 
abides. But Hagar was in the house as a bond- 
woman, and not as a true wife with all the privi- 
lege attaching to that position. Hence there is an 
analogy made clear by the development of God’s 
gracious purpose for His children. 

But, to repeat what has been said already, any 
such interpretation must be governed by a close 
regard to the processes of divine movement in his- 
tory. A good example is St. Matthew’s quotation, 
“Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” Some inter- 
preters tell us that Matthew used a collection of 
proof texts drawn up at an early stage of the Chris- 
tian Church’s experience and that he simply put 
down any passage that seemed to have the slightest 
bearing on his topic. That view would give at least 
the sanction of his name to something perilously 
near sortilege. We think, on the contrary, that 
Matthew had a deep sense of the expanding pur- 
pose of God, and that he saw in the Exodus flight 
a foreshadowing of the greater deliverance wrought 
by the Son of God. He is the true Son, who comes 
out of Egypt where he found, like His people, a 
temporary shelter, in order to deliver from bondage 
those who trust in Him. Outside of avowed parable 
there is no instance in which the literal meaning is 
deliberately rejected by a Bible writer quoting a 
previous divine utterance. 
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But there are several instances of allegory in the 
sense of analogy. We venture to suggest that the 
references in the prophets to the chaos induced by 
sin are such analogical interpretations of the early 
chapters of Genesis. Sin destroys the moral cosmos 
and brings us back to the unordered chaos which 
it has been the purpose of God to arrange in order 
and beauty. But there are definite laws of analogy 
and the most important is that the original literal 
meaning should remain unimpaired. The second, 
and almost equally important law is that the more 
subtle meaning should be clearly indicated in the 
course of God’s dealings and be capable of unam- 
biguous expression by reference to the clear words 
of revelation. Christian Science with its divorce of 
the concept of Christ from the historic Jesus of 
Nazareth offers, in our judgment, a definite instance 
of the abuse of analogical interpretation. 


We tread on much controverted ground when we 
assert that some at least of the “Kingdom” teaching 
and advanced Dispensationalism does not adhere 
closely to the second canon of interpretation we 
have laid down. There is no unambiguous declara- 
tion in the Epistles that the prayer which our Lord 
taught His disciples belongs to a “transition” pe- 
riod. Failing such unambiguous assertions we 
should be careful in our use of such interpretations. 
Scofield’s notes on the Bible, while they contain 
much valuable matter, have done some injury by 
incautious dogmatisms along this line. Is it quite 
clear, for example, that beyond the “call of God” 
all else in the relation of the Old Testament flock 
of God and New Testament Church is contrast? 
Had they not the same spirit of faith as we? Did 
they not “look for a city which hath foundations, 
whose Builder and Maker is God”? Are not we, as 
Isaac was, children of promise? Are not the Gen- 
tiles grafted into the old olive tree? An extravagant 
use of the argument propounded by Scofield would 
render most, if not all, of what has been said con- 
cerning analogical interpretation doubtful if not 
altogether impossible. 

Space only permits one further illustration of 
wrong uses of the Bible. We must always bear in 
mind that the Bible was written in books—not 
texts. The early “capitula” which originated our 
division into chapters were convenient methods of 
reference. The subject matter of the work was ar- 
ranged under different heads. Our Lord’s reference 
to “the place of the bush” is an example of the use 
of a capitulum. Lines were also used to locate the 
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beginning of a quotation. The Geneva Bible was 
the first English Bible to divide chapters into verses. 
It rendered a great service in facilitation of refer- 
ence and in helping to memorize crucial phrases 
which gather up the main features of a great argu- 
ment. But like most good things it has been abused. 
Proof texts are quoted with little or no regard to 
their context. If they do not serve in their plain 
grammatical sense, allegory is called in to aid in the 
demonstration. 

Very wide inferences are drawn from isolated 
passages. It is seriously contended for example that 
“Judas went to his own place” means and teaches 
that he is neither in heaven nor hell but in a special 
receptacle prepared for him because, as a _ pre- 
ordained betrayer, he had not quite the same re- 
sponsibility as others. Volumes have been written 
on “The spirits in prison” and speculation has run 
riot on “Why are they then baptized for the dead.” 
It is a prime duty to place every passage in its ap- 
propriate context and to determine first and as far 
as possible what it would mean to those who first 
heard or read it. Then we can with greater confi- 
dence apply it to the establishment of Christian 
doctrine, or use it as a guide to Christian practice. 
People who take as “guidance” the first text that 
pops into their head are likely to make grave mis- 
takes concerning the will of God for them. 

The habit of chasing words through the Old and 
New Testaments and weaving them into a chain 
does violence to the unity of the message and ulti- 
mately to the unity of the book. Great words, indeed, 
run like a golden thread through the sacred volume. 
But we get the profit of these words only when we 
place them in their contexts and notice the expand- 
ing message of God as their import becomes deeper 
and deeper while revelation succeeds revelation. 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow” means more to us than to the people 
of Isaiah’s time because we can realize, as they 
could not, the fact of God’s self-sacrifice and 
Christ’s atoning agony. 

We should hesitate therefore to build great doc- 
trines on slight premises. We may misread the mes- 
sage and we have no parallel checks. We should 
gather the wider message of God’s redemptive pur- 
poses by marking its growth as men were able to 
bear the further elaborations. We should avoid ex- 
travagance and think soberly as God hath given to 
every man the proportion of faith. END 
(Reprinted by permission from the British Inter-Varsity) 
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By JAMES H. JAUNCEY 


‘i THE END of last century all England was 
excited by a great cricket game. (Cricket is the 
English equivalent of American baseball except that 
it is more complicated. A single game may last as 
long as six days.) 

On this occasion an unbeaten Australian team 
was playing Cambridge University. Everyone ex- 
pected the University team to be overwhelmed but 
instead they held their ground. As the game con- 
tinued special trains were scheduled to accommo- 
date the London crowds. By the final afternoon the 
green playing field, dotted with the players dressed 
in white, was surrounded by thousands of people. 

Again and again they cheered a young player 
whose bowling (pitching) had put five Australians 
out. To their joy when he went to bat, he hit the 
ball all over the field and the Australian team was 
defeated for the first time. 

The star Cambridge player was Charles T. Studd, 
a young law student. Within a short time Studd 
grew to international fame as one of the greatest 
cricketers of all time. His future seemed secure. His 
name was a household word—and he was shortly 
to inherit over 100 thousand dollars. 

Today, half a century later, few people remember 
Studd as a cricketer; yet many remember him as 
one of the outstanding pioneer missionaries of this 
century, a man who labored on two continents and 
inspired hundreds to take the gospel to over twenty 
unevangelized areas of the world. 


CONTINENTS 





The transition from a life centered in cricket 
to a life centered in Christ occurred while Studd 
was still at the University. During a private con- 
versation with a friend of the family the claims of 
Christ on his life were put to him and he gladly 
surrendered. Charles Studd had always done things 
thoroughly. (As a boy he practiced for hours swing- 
ing a bat in front of a mirror until he had elimi- 
nated his faults as a cricketer.) Now he put every- 
thing he had into his new Christian life. 

Hearing about the great needs of Inland China 
with its unevangelized millions, and only a handful 
of missionaries, at a missionary meeting, Studd de- 
cided to volunteer. His family and friends tried 
their best to dissuade him, reminding him of his 
promising future and telling him he could do so 
much good in England. But “C.T.” (as he was 
called) never could do things half-way. He knew 
God wanted him in China and he would not draw 
back because of the personal sacrifice involved. 

When C.T. Studd made his decision, six other 
graduates of Cambridge University volunteered too. 
The fact that they were all well-known figures in 
sport, society and the Army made this headline 
news. Invitations came from all over Great Britain 
to speak in colleges and churches. The meetings 
were packed. “C.T.” was at that time a very poor 
speaker, yet his deep earnestness held the interest 
of large crowds. Great numbers of students accepted 
Christ. The nation was so deeply moved that even 
Queen Victoria ceremoniously received a printed 
copy of the testimonies of the Cambridge Seven 
(as they were called). 

When he arrived in China the young missionary 
decided to do things with his accustomed thorough- 
ness. He felt that the only way to get close to the 
Chinese was to live like them. So he adopted the 
queue hair style, a skirt and long-sleeved gown. The 
garments were of the simple calico which the very 
poor used. Shoes were the biggest problem. Charles 
Studd’s feet were far larger than those of the aver- 
age Chinese. The first shoemaker he approached 
took one look at his feet and fled in terror. When 
he finally succeeded in getting a pair, the merchant 
left him literally convulsed with laughter. 


Western-style food was abandoned for a simple 
diet of rice which was all that most of the peasants 
could afford. Studd’s expenses were seldom greater 
than four cents per day. During the three months 
journey to the interior, he lived as one of the people 
—-sleeping in cramped houseboats and dirty Chinese 
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inns as he traveled by river boat, by mule and on 
foot. Since his feet were tender, the first journeys 
over rough roads were an agony; yet he never 
gave up. 

One day Studd walked thirty miles with his feet 
blistered and raw in seven places. When he stopped 
for the night, he saw that one foot had become in- 
fected and badly swollen. The nearest medical doc- 
tor was hundreds of miles away. Instead of worry- 
ing he took his problem to “Dr. Jesus” as he called 
the Master. Then he went to sleep, confident that 
everything would be all right. The next morning 
the swelling had gone and the signs of infection had 
disappeared. 

In spite of all the hardship, Charles Studd was 
radiantly happy. His letters home sparkled with 
the joy of living. The secret of this was his close- 
ness to God. Throughout the whole of his life from 
the time of his surrender to Christ he used to start 
each day with prayer and reading of the Scriptures 
in the early morning. [For the account of Studd’s 
influence upon another man during university days, 
see “The Day F. B. Meyer Surrendered,” May, 1954 
HIS. Ed.] 

On his twenty-fifth birthday Charles Studd in- 
herited over a hundred thousand dollars. God 
seemed to be calling him to obey his Lord’s com- 
mand to the Rich Young Ruler in the Bible and 
give it all away. Studd felt sure that to have noth- 
ing would be far more conducive to a healthy spir- 
itual life. Such wealth would only be a hindrance 
in China; but given up, it could be used to send out 
many more missionaries. Once decided, he sat down 
and wrote checks disbursing the whole amount. Yet 
on his part there was no assumption that this was 
the pattern for everyone. In fact, Studd sent two 
thousand dollars to a Salavation Army officer as a 
wedding present. 

This principle of putting first things first also 
characterized Studd’s own courtship and marriage. 
While in Shanghai, Studd fell in love with a young 
Irish girl. Yet he made no approach to her until he 
first found out whether God’s will was in it. With 
his usual thoroughness he dropped everything and 
spent days in prayer and meditation. When these 
days ended, Studd knew God’s will. But Priscilla 
Stewart did not take his word for it. Although he 
besieged her with letters from Inland China, she 
did not answer him for several weeks. His letters 
were sometimes quite blunt, telling her it was about 
time she found out what the will of the Lord was. 
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But when she did finally accept him, Priscilla 
Stewart made a wonderful wife. 

Marriage made no change in Studd’s determina- 
tion to live like the Chinese. The newlyweds settled 
in a city in the interior. Foreigners were bitterly 
hated by the Chinese at that time, and were called 
foreign devils. The only place Studd could rent was 
a hovel believed to be haunted. Its furniture con- 
sisted of a few home-made articles. Their bed was 
a cotton-filled quilt which ultimately became in- 
fested with scorpions. For five years Charles and 
Priscilla had a storm of abuse hurled at them each 
time they left their house. Riots and mob violence 
were everyday affairs. Yet they were tremendously 
happy together. Gradually the number of converts 
increased, many of whom suffered torture for their 
faith. And the gospel began to spread through In- 
land China. 

Ultimately, increasing ill health forced Studd to 
return to England. But “rest” to Studd meant some- 
thing other than inactivity. He argued that while he 
was resting he might as well be useful. So Studd 
came to the United States to help Christian work 
among students. 

For eighteen months he traveled from campus to 
campus infecting thousands with his enthusiasm. 
He showed that unconditional surrender to Christ 
was an adventure and many students responded. 
Many who were stirred still serve as ministers and 
missionaries in various parts of the world. 

But for “C.T.” the door to China had closed for 
he was now incapacitated by asthma. He had proved 
before that ill-health was no obstacle to God, but 
this time God apparently had another plan. That 
plan involved India. Studd’s father had spent many 
years there and it was his dying wish that Charlie 
should go to preach the gospel to the Indians who 
had helped to make him wealthy. 

For six years Studd was pastor of a church at 
Ootacamund in India. Once again his activity was 
staggering. He took the gospel to the untouchables 
in cities and villages. He challenged the elite and 
the Brahmans. He traveled long journeys contacting 
English planters. He filled the office as a chaplain 
to the English soldiers. He even took up cricket 
again in an attempt to win the society people. His 
message reached the Viceroy’s ears. 

Back in England at the close of the India pastor- 
ate, it seemed that Studd’s usefulness had come to 
an end. He was prematurely old at fifty and com- 
pletely broken in health. Yet God had reserved for 
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him the greatest task of all—Africa. 

The call came in an unusual way. Studd noticed 
a peculiar advertisement for a missionary meeting: 
“Cannibals Need Missionaries.” “C.T.” chuckled at 
the ambiguity and went to hear the message. The 
speaker was Karl Kumm, missionary and explorer. 
He told of people whom he had seen in the heart of 
Africa, who had never heard the gospel message 
Once again Studd heard the divine call and joy 
ously responded. 

His doctors told him such a venture would mean 
sudden death. His friends accused him of being a 
fanatic. His Committee withdrew all financial sup- 
port. But he was so close to God that the will of 
God was crystal clear. Despite all discouragements, 
Studd went ahead and obeyed God. Although he 
told nobody about the withdrawal of financial sup- 
port, money came in from total strangers. To Africa 
he went, but instead of the quick death that had 
been predicted, Studd lived for another twenty-one 
years. 

After an exploratory journey into the Sudan, 
Studd set out with a younger man for the very 
heart of Africa in Belgian Congo. 

Except for a visit to England, Studd lived the 
rest of his life in Africa. Poor, often without the 
company of white men, troubled by pain and dis- 
ease, Studd nevertheless lived a very happy life. 
During those years he saw people converted from 
heathenism and cannibalism, beginning to live 
Christian lives. During World War I and later it 
was impossible to get adequate supplies. Yet he 
never dreamed of giving up. 

While Studd was in Africa, God gave him a 
vision of other unevangelized fields of the world. 
He could never go to them himself but he could 
inspire others. So he flooded English churches with 
pamphlets urging young men and women to re- 
spond to the challenge. He called it the World-wide 
Evangelization Crusade. Thousands responded to 
his fervent appeals and new mission fields were 
opened up everywhere. 

In 1931 the old warrior died, on active service 
to the very last. Studd’s body was buried near his 
mission station in the heart of Africa. Since then 
other great missions have followed in the paths 
which he blazed on three continents. And because 
Charles T. Studd was willing to forsake all to fol- 
low Christ, his name continues to be known, not as 
an athlete, but as a Christian warrior—and a happy 
one. END 
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By ALLAN A. MACRAE 


Ox: SPRING DAY in 1947 an Arab shepherd hap- 
pened to cast a stone into a little hole which he 
noticed on the side of a hill in the Judean wilder- 
ness. That stone thrown at random ushered in a 
series of events which has resulted in great excite- 
ment among archeologists all over the world. 

Dozens of articles have been written and scholars 
of many nations have participated. Even atomic 
energy has contributed to the discussion. New 
manuscripts in several languages have come to 
light, and evidence for the accuracy of the text of 
the Old Testament has been pushed back nearly a 
thousand years. In short, the events which followed 
the discovery of the first group of Dead Sea Scrolls 
in the spring of 1947 have been among the most 
thrilling in the whole history of Biblical archeology. 

After throwing the stone, the shepherd did not 
simply move on to cast others in various directions, 
but instead he paused, for he heard an unusual 
noise when that particular stone disappeared into 
a hole in the side of the hill. 


Jar (restored) from cave where some of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls were found. Photograph cour- 
tesy of The Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago. 





It sounded as if a clay jar had been smashed to 
bits. 

The Arab cast another stone and heard the same 
sound. His curiosity aroused, the shepherd eagerly 
made his way to the entrance of the little cave and 
Immediately his eyes fell upon two 
ancient clay jars broken to pieces. Amid the re- 


crawled in. 


mains were some small scrolls wrapped in linen 
cloth. Other jars lay nearby, some of them already 
broken, others intact. Unwrapping one of the 
scrolls, the Arab shepherd saw writing upon it. 
He picked up a few of the scrolls and carried them 
up to Jerusalem, where he sold some to the Hebrew 
University. The rest were purchased by the Arch- 
bishop of the Syrian Church. 

Almost a year passed before the outside world 
heard about this discovery. Then in February, 
1948 a representative of the Syrian Archbishop 
went to the American School of Oriental Research 
and asked if its members could identify some old 
Hebrew scrolls. The messenger said that these 
scrolls had been found uncatalogued in the library 
of the Syrian monastery. When the scrolls were 
examined, it was discovered that one of them con- 
tained a practically complete text of the Old Testa- 
ment Book of Isaiah. Its type of writing suggested 
that it came from the time of Christ, or even a little 
before. 


A THOUSAND YEARS EARLIER 

This was exciting news. Our earliest dated manu- 
script of any portion of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew came from the tenth century, A.D. There 
was little reason to consider that any known Old 
Testament manuscript, aside from one small piece 
of papyrus, had been written earlier than the ninth 
century, A.D. Could this scroll of parchment pos- 
sibly contain a copy of the Book of Isaiah, written 
almost a thousand years earlier? 

As quickly as was consistent with careful work, 
the entire scroll was unrolled and photographed. 
Copies were sent to the United States and to other 
countries. Scholars began to study the scroll and 
noted its similarity to the text of Isaiah in our 
present Hebrew Bibles. Despite a number of errors 
such as any copyist is apt to make, and a few minor 
divergences, the scroll’s general agreement with the 
text of our manuscripts of a thousand years later 
was most remarkable, and gave evidence of the 
great care taken by Hebrew scribes as they toiled 
over copying and recopying the sacred books. 
Many scholars were greatly thrilled at this remark- 
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able evidence, carrying our knowledge of the 
Hebrew text of Isaiah back almost a thousand 
years. 

ANTIQUITY QUESTIONED 

It soon became apparent, however, that there 
were many scholars who refused to believe in the 
genuineness and age of the Isaiah manuscript. 
Recalling the statement of the original messenger 
of the Archbishop that the scrolls had been found 
in the monastery library, they insisted that the 
Isaiah manuscript was not ancient at all, but that 
it came from the Middle Ages. For a time it looked 
as if scholarly opinion would veer in this direction. 
But experts in Hebrew paleography insisted that 
the style of writing showed that the manuscripts 
had been written before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Refusing to accept such arguments, op- 
ponents constantly raised new objections, some- 
times even saying that the Isaiah scroll was not 
worth the paper it was written on. The genuineness 
of the scrolls and their dating have been discussed 
by numerous scholars from many lands. Much of 
this discussion is now antiquated, as new facts have 
come to light which seem definitely to settle the 
matter. 

War between the Jews and the Arabs precluded 
much investigation in Palestine during the period 
immediately after the scrolls became known. After 
the situation quieted down and a definite border 
was established, it became possible to examine the 
cave from which the Bedouins said that the scrolls 
had been taken. Here many jars were found, to- 
gether with hundreds of small fragments of manu- 
scripts. Some of these fragments fit into broken 
places in the very scrolls which the Bedouins had 
sold, and were clearly written by the same hand. 
There seemed little doubt that this was the correct 
cave. Archeologists who examined the jars found 
in the cave declared that many of them were of a 
type which was not produced after 100 B.c. 


CARBON 14 EVIDENCE 

Someone suggested another line of investigation, 
and sent some of the linen cloth which was found 
in the cave to the Institute for Nuclear Studies of 
the University of Chicago. After investigation of 
the carbon 14 content of the cloth, the Institute 
reported that its origin could be dated at 33 A.p. 
plus or minus 200 years. Thus three types of evi- 
dence—that of the paleography, or style of writing; 
that of the archeology, based on the type of jars; 
and that of the carbon 14 examination of the cloth 
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—coincided in supporting an early date for the 
scrolls. But this was not the end. Other evidence 
was yet to come. 


Important as was the Isaiah scroll, it fell far 
short of monopolizing the scholars’ attention. The 
Archbishop had four other scrolls from the cave, 
two on parchment and two on leather. One of these 
was a commentary on Habakkuk. Another (which 
proved very difficult to unwrap) gave evidence of 
being a copy of the apocryphal book of Lamech. 
Still another was the Manual of Discipline of an 
ascetic sect. The scrolls purchased by the Hebrew 
University were similar in type. One of them was 
a copy of the last twenty chapters of Isaiah, an- 
other purported to describe a “War of the Sons of 
Light against the Sons of Darkness.” It seemed 
reasonable to suggest that an ascetic sect might for 
some unknown reason have hid the manuscripts 
in this cave in the great bleak wilderness near the 
northern end of the Dead Sea. 


Immediately scholars were reminded of the 
words of Pliny the Elder in his Natural History, 
written in the first century, A.D., in which he spoke 
of a Jewish sect called the Essenes, who lived in 
the desert areas west of the Dead Sea. Josephus and 
Philo wrote a good bit about the Essenes. It seemed 
a likely conjecture that members of this sect had 
hidden these manuscripts in the cave at some time 
of great persecution, such as the time of the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 a.p. 


KHIRBET QUMRAN 

Someone noticed that an ancient ruin stood on 
one of the cliffs not far from the cave where the 
scrolls had been found. This ruin, kown as Khirbet 
Qumran, was excavated beginning in 1951 and 
many interesting things were found. It seemed to 
be a center of communal life. About a thousand 
graves were found in the vicinity. The most inter- 
esting of the rooms unearthed was a place for the 
copying of manuscripts, with tables and inkpots, 
arranged for scribal work. This room was forty feet 
long by thirteen feet wide and must have provided 
opportunity for extensive copying of manuscripts. 
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About this time other scrolls began to appear for 
sale in Jerusalem, and it was ascertained that they 
came from a cave which the Bedouin had discov- 
ered in the opposite direction from Cave I, and 
about the same distance from Khirbet Qumran. 
Hundreds of fragments of other manuscripts were 
found in it, representing pieces of more than one 
hundred scrolls. Many of these pieces have been 
fitted together and portions of most of the books of 
the Old Testament have been identified. Some of 
the non-biblical writings have many allusions to 
contemporary events, unfortunately expressed in 
veiled language. These are thought in some in- 
stances to refer to incidents in connection with the 
Maccabean revolt of around 168 B.c. 

Some of these manuscripts had obviously been 
written by the same scribe who had written some 
of the manuscripts in Cave I. No longer did the 
Isaiah Scroll stand alone as our only portion of the 
Bible from so early a period. Although no other 
Biblical portion is anywhere near as long as the 
first Isaiah Scroll, taken together they present us 
with a very large portion of the Old Testament in 
the actual writing of a time nearly a thousand years 
earlier than the manuscripts which we formerly 
possessed. Yet the similarity of the text is quite 
marked and gives clear evidence of the general de- 
pendability of the Biblical text which has been 
handed down to us. 


LIKE A JIGSAW PUZZLE 

Jerusalem has become a center of busy activity 
as the fragments of papyrus, parchment and leather 
have been cleaned and examined. The work is much 
like putting together a jigsaw puzzle. Fragments 
which vary from tiny bits to larger sections have 
constantly been compared for texture of material 
and type of writing. Gradually smaller fragments 
have been pieced together into larger sections of 
manuscripts. Search in a concordance often reveals 
that the particular fragment contains a portion of 
the Old Testament. Generally it is in Hebrew, but 
sometimes it is an Aramaic, or even a Greek trans- 
lation. 

In March, 1952 a group of archeologists exam- 
ined the desert area for several miles north and 
south of Khirbet Qumran and found thirty-nine 
places where what seemed at first to be a tiny crev- 
ice in the side of the mountain proved to be the 
entrance to a cave. Two of these contained portions 
of manuscripts, and many others contained ancient 
pottery. In one cave two copper rolls were found, 
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which originally composed a copper plaque, eight 
feet long and twelve inches high. This plaque was 
rolled up at the two ends and broken in the middle. 
Hebrew letters could be made out, engraved on its 
inner sides, as they showed through to the outer 
side at many points. Unfortunately the rolls were so 
badly oxidized that it seemed almost impossible to 
open them without destroying the writing. One 
museum suggested that they should be cut through 
and the sections examined separately. Since this 
would destroy a large part of the writing, the 
archeologists refused to cut them, and are seeking 
help from expert chemists for means of unrolling 
them. 

UNROLLING THE SCROLLS 

That this is not too much to hope is indicated by 
experience with some of the leather and parchment 
rolls which appeared so dry that they seemed likely 
to crumble if an attempt was made to open them. 
It was found that some of the most stiff and fragile 
scrolls became soft and pliable after exposure to a 
humidity of 80%. In some cases this could not be 
done because the rolls were covered with a black 
substance which was at first thought to be pitch. It 
seemed that the sectarians had sealed the scrolls 
with pitch or bitumen. But later examination of the 
substance proved that it was not pitch at all, but 
coagulated leather from the scrolls. It was further 
discovered that this type of scroll could be handled 
by a fairly simple procedure. First the scroll was 
placed under a humidity of 80%, which caused the 
scrolls to relax. Then the scroll was put in a refrig- 
erator, and this conditioned the black material so 
that it could be brushed off and the scrolls unrolled. 
The successful solution of the problem of the 
leather scrolls gives hope that success will also be 
achieved in opening the copper rolls. 

Excitement over the scrolls naturally stimulated 
the seven hundred Bedouin who live in the area to 
hunt through the wild and desolate desert regions 
for more caves. Since digging by untrained persons 
can easily destroy valuable evidence, the police 
tried to prevent it; but the territory is too large 
and too wild to be adequately patrolled. Additional 
manuscripts related to the Qumran texts began to 
appear for sale in Jerusalem. Alongside them, 
manuscripts began to appear of a somewhat differ- 
ent type, evidently written a century or more later. 
No one knew where they came from. 

DISCOVERING THE SOURCE 
One archeologist, particularly skilled in Bedouin 
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psychology, determined to discover their source. 
When a particularly fine manuscript was offered to 
him, he declared that the price was much too high. 
The Arabs replied that if he realized the effort it 
took to get it, he would consider the price very low. 
He expressed great skepticism, and the Arabs be- 
came increasingly emphatic and forceful in describ- 
ing the difficulties involved. They described long 
marches through hot and sterile country, and great 
caves in which fifty men had dug for days on end, 
before the manuscript was found. Finally they de- 
clared that they would prove it to him by taking 
him to the spot. He agreed to go and suggested that 
he get permission from the police, so that neither 
he nor they would risk arrest. He even suggested 
that the official Director of Antiquities be taken 
along. To his surprise they agreed. 

The Arabs led the way through very rough and 
wild country to a place twelve miles away from the 
Qumran area, in a steep ravine six hundred feet 
in depth. As they came up the ravine, the archelo- 
gist counted thirty-four Arabs fleeing from a cave 
high up on a hill, warned by the lookouts on watch 
for the police. They climbed two-thirds of the way 
up the steep side of the ravine, and here they found 
four caves. Two of them were one hundred and fifty 
feet in length. It was an unusually dry section of 
the desert and materials were preserved that would 
disintegrate almost anywhere else. Unfortunately, 
rats had been busy chewing some of the manu- 
scripts to get material for their nests. Yet hundreds 
of manuscript fragments were found. This place, 
the Wadi Murabba‘at, is so remote that after travel- 
ing as far as possible on horseback, it takes three 
additional hours on foot to reach it. 


The Murabba‘at manuscripts have a different 
type of writing from the Qumran texts, showing a 
later stage in the development of the scripts. Many 
of them are in Greek and can be exactly compared 
with Greek manuscripts produced elsewhere at the 
same time. Best of all, some of them are dated. 
Many are from the time of the Second Jewish Re- 
volt, which occurred from 132 to 135 a.p. This 
revolt was led by a man whom many of the 
Jews thought to be the Messiah. For this reason 
Akiba, a noted rabbi, gave him the title Bar 
Cochba, “Son of the Star,” on the basis of the 
prophecy in Numbers 24:17. Historically he has 
been known by this name, although his actual name 
was forgotten. Some of these manuscripts are actu- 
ally letters from him to the leaders of the guerilla 





forces under his direction and are signed by him. 
Thus we learn that his real name was Simeon ben 
Kosibah. Several fragmentary copies of his origi- 
nal proclamation, declaring the outbreak of the re- 
volt, were found in the caves. These manuscripts 
will throw welcome light upon many aspects of a 
period of history of which our knowledge was pre- 
viously quite limited. 

Comparison of the Hebrew writing on manu- 
scripts from the two areas shows that the Qumran 
texts represent a type of penmanship considerably 
earlier than that of the Murabba‘at texts. They thus 
give additional proof of the great antiquity of the 
Qumran texts, and show that the original estimate 
of the age of the first Isaiah scroll was approxi- 
mately correct. In addition, they provide us with 
our second oldest group of Old Testament manu- 
scripts, a group which is itself hundreds of years 
earlier than almost any Hebrew manuscript pre- 
viously known to us. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCROLLS 

The study of the manuscripts from the various 
caves is bound to be of great value in giving new 
insights at many points of Biblical interpretation 
and in fixing the exact Old Testament text in many 


places. In general, they agree very well with our 
later manuscripts and show how carefully the text 
has been preserved. The non-Biblical texts are also 
of great interest as they reveal the life and views 
of the sectarian groups of Jews who wrote them. 


It is to be hoped that the great mass of manu- 
scripts will be pieced together and published in the 
very near future. Scholars will be occupied for 
many years to come with the study of these texts 
and the investigation of the many new ideas which 
they will suggest. Many novel suggestions will be 
made. Some of these will be of great value. Others, 
though seeming at first sight to be true, will prove 
on closer examination to be completely groundless. 
Knowledge moves forward by trial and error. Any 
hypothesis, no matter how wild, may suggest an 
idea that will eventually lead to a great advance 
in scientific understanding. At the present stage, it 
would be well to advise caution. While many solid 
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Labor to be wise and yet simple —to steer be- 
tween the extremes of neglecting to cultivate your 
understanding, which is right, and leaning upon 
it, which is fatally wrong. 
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results are already known, and more will come, we 
should go slow in forming conclusions on novel 
matters. It is better to wait until all the evidence 
has been examined by experts of differing views. 
This much can already be said with certainty. 
Our confidence in’ the dependability of our Old 
Testament text will not be lessened in any way by 
these discoveries. On the contrary it can be said 
to be more strongly buttressed as a result of what 
is already known. END 


THE SCARCEST THING 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


sit and inconvenience herself in a score of other 
ways. 

Why? 

Professional reputations are not built north of 
the Arctic Circle. And grades in graduate school 
are hardly enhanced by the frenetic life which is 
—unfortunately—a concomitant of rooming with a 
drug addict. Nor is giving away coats likely to 
build up a bank account. 

Some of today’s Christians might even question 
using “the Lord’s” money to purchase an overcoat 
as a gift (unless it was for a professional Christian 
worker) on two counts: (1) the money might be 
better given toward a Christian worker’s support 
or some other “distinctively Christian purpose”; 
and (2) if spent on an overcoat, the money would 
not be tax-deductible. 


In some instances it almost seems as if the cri- 
terion of Christian giving is the gift’s acceptability 
to the Internal Revenue Department, rather than 
its acceptability to the Lord. Today it is standard 
procedure for Christian organizations to carry the 
statement “Contributions are income tax-deduct- 
ible” on their appeals, rather than “Inasmuch .. .” 
or “Where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,” or 
even “Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 

Our Lord had a very simple rule about giving: 
Keep it quiet. Don’t even let your left hand know 
what your right hand is doing. 

He also had a lot to say about giving coats and 
food and drink; caring for sick people; visiting 
prisoners; footing the hotel (or hospital) bill of a 
man who had been beaten up in a brawl. And he 
indicated that we shouldn’t worry about being “im- 
posed on”—the Christian’s attitude should be char- 
acterized by willingness to go the second mile in 
walking, lending, giving. 
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But He warned us through His servant Paul that 
even though we give away all that we possess, it 
is not Christian giving apart from love. 

Christian love is the scarcest thing in the world 
today. And we don’t mean love for Christ, either, 
except indirectly. We. mean love for other human 
beings, love that causes us to do something for 
them. 

Perhaps we have gone to an extreme in warning 
against love for people as a motive in Christian 
service. In recent years missionary speakers have 
often said, in one way or another, “If you go out 
to the field because you want to do something for 
people who have a need, you'll fail. ‘The love of 
Christ’ — objective genitive, your love for Christ 
rather than for the people—must ‘constrain’ you.” 

Yet our Lord said that it was useless to talk 
about loving God unless we loved our brother. And 
He also said that some day Christians who have 
done things for other human beings will be sur- 
prised to learn that they have actually done some- 
thing for Him. They will object that what they did 
was for sick people, for prisoners, that the things 
they gave were given to the hungry and the poor— 
not to the Lord. But He will then explain that gifts 
and service not consciously rendered to Him were 
accepted by Him when they were done out of a 
motive of love for the needy. 

Today for reasons both external and internal it 
is more difficult for the Church to find occasions for 
Christian love than it was in previous generations. 

In contemporary society, general philanthropy 
and governmental provision for the needy care for 
many areas of human need which in a former day 
were the Church’s responsibility. The government’s 
social security program takes care of widows and 
orphans, Red Feather (and kindred) drives supply 
money for hospitals and various other social agen- 
cies, the state makes provision for the insane and 
handicapped. 

Although there are large gaps in the “cradle to 
the grave” program, they are not obvious to the 
person who is not involved either through profes- 
sion or personal need. But one does not observe 
that the Church is particularly concerned with ex- 
posing and caring for these unmet needs. 


Nor is the state’s care always adequate. Sup- 
pose that you had a mentally retarded child or a 
senile parent who required _institutionalization. 
Would you be satisfied with care which excludes 
the love of the Lord Jesus? 
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Of course Christian hospitals and orphanages, 
mental institutions (a few) and rescue missions 
continue to exist. But the trend is definitely in the 
direction — especially among distinctly Biblical 
churches—of abdicating social responsibilities and 
concentrating upon a spoken message. 

Every so often we become uneasy. Then we hold 
a conference to try to discover why the man who 
fell among thieves (or dope peddlers) is making 
no recovery as we preach to him. 

The other reason for the difficulty the Church 
today faces in showing love is internal. 

A student from Holland, temporarily at an Amer- 
ican university, went to see the minister of the 
church he was attending after a Communion serv- 
ice. 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that you had no offering 
for the poor today after the Communion?” 

The minister replied, “We decided to discontinue 
the offering for the poor since we have no poor 
people in the church.” 

Later, when he related the incident, the Dutch 
student commented that he had noticed in this 
country that the Biblical churches usually seem to 
have few—if any—poor people in attendance at 
the services. To him American congregations seem 
to be largely made up of upper middle class people. 


Christ came, we read, to preach the gospel to the 
poor. It can only be a cause for grave concern 
when Christians lose their love for the poor. Christ 
came to heal the broken-hearted. What then of a 
“Christian” church in which a man can come to 
the end of his rope without any Christians being 
aware of his difficulty, or concerned if they are 
aware? 


But regardless of internal and external factors 
which make it more difficult for the Church to show 
love in our day, love is the Christian’s greatest 
need. And the absence of corporate occasions for 
showing love only emphasizes the need for per- 
sonal love . . . love that will act, love that will give 
—even love that will occasionally be taken to the 
cleaners and yet come back for more. 

Maybe the drug addict won’t be converted. May- 
be children and parents won’t come to know the 
Lord up there north of the Arctic Circle. 

This will still not diminish the two joys: the joy 
of obeying Christ when he said to love men if we 
claim to love Him; and the joy of knowing that 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” END 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE AND UNCONSCIOUS 
(Continued from page 4) 


two great prayers for the saints in the first and 
third chapters respectively. In the first of these 
prayers (1:16-23), he prays that they might know 
the power of God which is available for them; in 
the second (3:14-19), that they might know the 
love of Christ. In this second prayer he prays “that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.’ 


What is meant by the word “heart” in Scripture? 
It is a word of frequent occurrence in both the 
Old and New Testaments. It evidently does not 
mean the muscular organ which pumps _ blood 
through our circulatory system, although a Christian 
friend did once try to support that interpretation. 
No, it has a far deeper significance In our English 
idiom there is a deep symbolic significance given 
to the word. We speak of “the heart of the prob- 
lem”; we describe people as being hard-hearted, or 
tender-hearted; and we refer to a broken heart, or 
a sinking heart. Thus we think of the heart as 
equivalent to the core or essential part of a thing, 
and we speak as though the heart were the center 
of emotional life. 


When we turn to Scripture, we find that word is 
frequently used. A study of its occurrences and 
context shows that it is a term of wide content. To 
it are attributed the thoughts and imaginations of 
man. It is the seat of the understanding, of desire, 
and of meditation. Often the heart is thought of 
only as the center of emotions. It is that; but it 
is much more. In the Bible the heart is the seat of 
the will. We read that Pharaoh hardened his heart 
and would not let the Israelites go; that is, he set 
his will against God’s will. 


The prophet Jeremiah spoke of the heart as de- 
ceitful above all things, and he hints that man can- 
not fully plumb its depths—“who shall know it?” 
But God searches the heart, He knows all its 
secrets. 


In addition to being the center of the emotions 
and the will, it is the hidden source of motives. Our 
Lord speaks of evil thoughts, evil intentions and 
evil actions as coming forth out of the heart of 
man. He also speaks of a good man who out of 
the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is good. 


Now if we take these and many other statements 
of Scripture and put them together, we discover a 


pattern which corresponds to the pattern of the 
mind as the psychologist sees it. That pattern in- 
cludes the unconscious as well as the conscious 
mind. We know that the motives which lead on to 
thought and action spring from within the uncon. 
scious as well as from the conscious mind. That is 
of great importance in dealing with the problem 
before us. Is the unconscious outside the redemp- 
tive work of Christ? 

“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” 
Let us consider the implications of this vital state- 
ment. First of all, it implies that Christ may take 
His abode in the very center of our personalities. 
He comes and influences our conscious life, so that 
we may consciously seek to know and to do His 
will. He abides with us, and tells us consciously to 
practice His presence by abiding in Him. But that 
is not all. In the depths of our being, in the realm 
hidden from our conscious gaze, He dwells there in 
the heart of the believer. Christ molds and trans- 
forms us from within. It is significant that the 
prophet who calls attention to deceitfulness of the 
heart also records God’s promise of a new heart. 
We might interpret this as a new inner motive, a 
new fountain of thought, word and action. The di- 
rection of our will is changed, our emotions and 
imaginations are brought under control, our errant 
desires are rescued from the paths of evil and 
turned into new channels. 


“Christ in your hearts.”” What a magnificent con- 
ception this is, and what unlimited possibilities it 
opens up for the fulfilment of Gods purposes in 
developing human personality! If we even begin to 
think out the possibilities opened up by this great 
conception, life at once begins to take on a new 
meaning. 


Where Christ dwells, His transforming influence 
quells the evil powers lying hidden in the depths 
of the human mind. Thoughts and imaginations are 
brought into captivity to Him. This does not mean, 
as some have taught, that all evil is completely 
eradicated from human nature. What it does imply 
is that the prevailing motive is now set toward God. 
Unfortunately, as long as we remain in this world, 
there is a shadow self present within us; but where 
Christ dwells, that shadow self is in retreat. When 
the Apostle tells us that sin shall not have dominion 
over us, it does not mean that we shall never again 
commit sins, but it does mean what it says—that 
sin shall not have dominion over us. The whole 
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bent and direction of life is changed, and we are 
“conformed to the image of His Son-” 


The heart from which so many evil things pro- 
ceeded now becomes the center from which. good 
things proceed. With Christ dwelling in the heart, 
the whole attitude toward life, toward God and 
toward our fellowman undergoes a radical change. 
Where Christ is, love is. Hate and resentment are 
overcome by love, joy takes the place of unbelief, 
and an inner peace grows with the confidence that 
Christ’s presence brings with it. Christ becomes the 
unseen Friend, ever present, ever available, to 
whom we can turn at all times. The whole mind, in 
its unconscious depths as well as on the superficial 
conscious level, becomes permeated with Him. 
Every part and every function of the mind as de- 
scribed by modern psychology, comes under His 
sway. 


Christ does not impose His will from without; 
He transforms our will from within. This does not 
mean that we become automata, or that we lose our 
own personalities. After all, God in the first place 
gave us our various temperaments and dispositions, 
our abilities and our intelligence. The presence of 
Christ sets the personality free to unfold and de- 
velop along the right lines. 


We cannot avoid being influenced by others with 
whom we live and associate in our daily lives; but 
our human environment changes as time goes on. 
Old friends die or leave us, and new associations 
are continually being formed. Christ dwells on, un- 
changing through all the changes of life. His in- 
fluence is ever with him in whose heart He dwells. 
He is the unchanging, unfailing Friend, with us at 
all hours of the day and night; and when that last 
dread hour comes upon us, and we are brought face 
to face with that last enemy of man, He is still 
there; and when we close our eyes for the last time 
on earth, we shall open them to see the King in His 
beauty. 


CHRISTIAN CONFLICT 

The planting of eternal life in a man at the time 
of his new birth sets up tensions within the person- 
ality. Scripture and experience alike bear witness 
to the presence of warfare within the mind of the 
Christian. No believer should be taught to expect 
that the period of life on earth will be one of 
serene calm, completely free from temptations and 
conflicts. His pilgrim way is certain to be beset by 
difficulties many and various, and he must not sup- 
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pose that unruffled peace and serenity will ever be 
his lot while he dwells on earth. 


There are three main groups of causes which 
produce the conflict into which the Christian enters 
after his conversion. They are: (1) causes lying 
within himself; (2) the hostile environment of the 
world in which he lives; and (3) the causes which 
lie in the spiritual sphere, evil spirits which attack 
him. In this article I have considered the first 
group, the causes of conflict which lie within the 
man himself. 

In order to understand the nature of the conflicts 
present in the mind as the result of the new birth, 
I would emphasize at the risk of repetition that the 
new birth is not at first, and in its nature, change 
of material already present in the man who turns to 
God. It is a new factor introduced into his life. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 

Hence the man who enters upon the Christian 
life now has a dual nature, one by inheritance from 
Adam and one by derivation from Christ by His 
Spirit. This duality is expressed over and over 
again in the New Testament in such contrasting 
terms as carnal and spiritual, walking after the 
flesh and walking after the Spirit, the old man and 
and the new man. 


We must not assume from this that the new life 
within the believer assumes an independent exist- 
ence side by side with his inherited and acquired 
human characteristics, without influencing them. 
As the believer grows in grace there is a constant 
infiuence at work, transforming the whole of his 
personality; but owing to the innate evil of human 
nature, this transforming process meets with resist- 
ance and sets up tensions. 


I would again draw the distinction between evil 
and sin. Psychological analysis shows that there is 
much evil in the depths of the mind, but this evil 
is potential rather than actual sin. Strange and 
alien things dwell in the unconscious, and often rise 
up into consciousness in the form of evil thoughts 
and impulses which are contrary to the conscious 
ethical standards of the individual. We experience 
this in dreams and in the delirium of fever, when 
ideas and images may arise which are completely 
alien to our ordinary standards of life and thought. 


The Christian is not immune from these evils. 
They are part of the basic stuff of which he is 
made. Before his conversion he may have turned 
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some of these evil thoughts and images into wishes, 
purpose and action, thereby committing sin against 
God. His will became linked on to these impulses, 
and so sin issued in action. As the Christian ad- 
vances, the unconscious mental energy which gives 
rise to these evil things becomes transformed into 
good channels and is directed to righteous ends. 

In his epistles St. Paul, on three occasions, uses 
the expression “the old man,” and on two of these 
he contrasts it with “the new man.” He speaks of 
the old man as being corrupt according to the de- 
ceitful lusts, i.e., desires (Eph. 4:22), and he de- 
scribes the new man as “renewed in knowledge 
after the image of Him that created him.” Again 
we are given the idea of a new creation within the 
believer. It is interesting to note that we have here 
a restoration of the image of God in man. God 
originally created man in His own image, and 
man’s redemption has in view the recreation of 
God’s image in man. Similarly the apostle tells us 
that God has predestinated us to be “conformed to 
the image of His Son” (Romans 8:29). 


A DUAL NATURE 

The New Testament presents us, then, with a con- 
ception of a two-fold nature present in the believer, 
or rather two natures in opposition to one another. 
This conflict is expressed in vivid language in 
Romans 7. 

Now I am fully aware that here I am treading on 
delicate and debatable ground. Theologians have 
had much discussion on this subject. Some have 
said that the passage referred to (Romans 7:14- 
24), is a description of the Apostle’s conflict before 
his conversion; while others relate it to his experi- 
ence as a Christian after his conversion. It would 
be presumption on my part to express an opinion 
on a subject about which theologians have ex- 
pressed such diverse views. I would only venture 
to make a suggestion which makes a compromise 
between opposing views. 

Is it not possible that the conflict described in 
such forcible language by the Apostle refers to a 
lifelong experience which includes both his pre- 
conversion days and the years which followed his 
conversion? As a Pharisee, before Christ met him 
on the Damascus road, Paul sincerely sought to do 
God’s will. He knew the law and he described him- 
self as “touching the righteousness which is in the 
law, blameless” (Phil. 3:6). This implies that he 
was scrupulous in the outward observance of the 
Mosaic law. But with all that, he realized the pres- 
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ence of sin in himself, and felt that he was under 
sentence of death. “‘The commandment which was 
ordained to life, I found to be unto death” (Rom. 


7:10). 


DELIVERANCE IN ONE WAY 

He was fighting a losing battle, with no hope of 
deliverance or victory. This battle did not cease 
after his conversion. He found that evil was present 
with him, although “he delighted in the law of God 
after the inward man.” But he was now able to 
look forward to a final and complete deliverance. 
“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

In more than one place in his epistles he speaks 
of the inner conflict he endured, and toward the 
end of his life, after many years of wonderfully 
fruitful missionary service, he writes to the Philip- 
pian Christians, “not as though I had already at- 
tained, either were already perfect” (Phil. 3:12). 
In his last epistle, written probably shortly before 
his execution, he says to Timothy, “I have fought 
a good fight.” This surely implies long-continued 
conflict, not a placid, peaceful life with all calm 
within. We must not infer from this that he lived 
in sin, or gave way to sin, or made any compromise 
with it. It implies rather that he was conscious 
of evil within himself which tempted him to sin. 
And is not this, in fact, the experience of every 
Christian ? 

And they who fain would serve Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within. 
UNBIDDEN FROM THE DEPTHS 

Of wrong within. If we sincerely examine our- 
selves, we cannot but find thoughts and images and 
desires which are contrary to our Christian ideals 
and which arise unbidden from the depths of our 
minds. It is what we do with these alien thoughts 
that matters. We are called to constant prayer and 
watchfulness against the assaults of our fallen 
nature, and should accept these assaults as part of 
the experience of our life on this earth. It may be 
a dangerous kind of self-deceit to suppose that all 
evil is eradicated from us here and now, and such 
an attitude may well engender a false sense of se- 
curity from which we shall be rudely awakened. 
Light and shade are both essential parts of our ex- 
perience, and the brighter the light, the deeper the 
shadow. But when we walk with our face toward 
the sun, the shadow falls behind us, and we walk in 
the light. But the shadow is still there. END 

(Reprinted by permission from The Life of Faith) 
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HIM SHALL BE 


Baru probably never get used to Monday. 

I’ve been here for two centvries, seven decades, 
twenty-nine years and seventy days now—it really 
seems much longer—and [I still can’t help thinking 
that Sunday will follow Saturday. Monday always 
surprises me. That is, Monday instead of Sunday— 
the six-day week. 

Sunday was always such a bore. Seems funny 
now. 

Perhaps the six-day week is preferable to these 
abominable irregular days, however. I remember 
last Wednesday (or was it Tuesday? It really 
makes little difference )—anyway, it was seventeen 
hundred hours long. That’s right, seventeen hun- 
dred hours between Tuesday and Thursday. I 
thought it would never end. Nothing to do except 
remember . . 

Excuse me. A thought just occurred to me, but 
it’s gone now. You had one too? I’m sorry I used 
the accursed word. 

But I was speaking about the length of the days 
here. Most of us prefer those occasional three-sec- 
ond ones, although some find concentrated time 
harder. 

Not that there’s anything to do at night. There’s 
something I can vaguely remember . . . 
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Yes, I know. It is the devil’s own word. It came 
out before I thought. 

But this thing from the past was the most won- 
derful experience called sleep. Nothing here to 
compare with it; come to think of it, there’s noth- 
ing here to compare with anything there. 

You thought that this was the night now? No, 
it’s really day-time, even though it’s dark. Inci- 
dentally this is a rather bright day—you should see 
a dark one! 

Where are the lights? That’s a good one. Surely 
you can’t be serious. I just felt an almost imper- 
ceptible phenomenon—somehow or other it’s con- 
nected with the past and with children and friend- 
ship and happiness—oh yes, the word laugh. You 
must have said something funny. 

What were we talking about? The lights? There 
are none, you stupid fool. Trying to stir up trouble 
already ? 

Well, if you were really sincere I'll try to ex- 
plain. In the morning when you awake (strictly a 
euphemism for changing your position) you some- 
times—in a flash—see the most beautiful sunrise 
you ever saw in that brief span of years before 
you came on (another euphemism for, shall we say, 
crossing the bar). Mine was a summer’s morning 









at Gryon, in Switzerland. I remember (sorry) 
awakening from one of those nights we used to 
have on earth, throwing off the covers and climb- 
ing out of bed. I walked over to the window and 
looked out on a scene that defies description. I re- 
member (sorry, but we might as well suffer to- 
gether) writing a poem on a scrap of paper, as | 
leaned on that window sill. Would that I had the 
power to describe that scene to you, or even to re- 
member the poem I wrote. 

You remember reading it for a freshman lit 
course? How did it go? Please, try harder. You 
must; TRY HARDER. 

Don’t leave me. I’m sorry if I seemed to go to 
pieces. It’s so frustrating, though .. . If you could 
(but you won't have the capacity to do so) you 
would sympathize with me in a situation such as 
that after you've been here awhile. 

Fifty years ago I met another person who was 
acquainted with my poetry. Poor woman (I know 
that it was a woman from what happened — as 
you ve observed, there’s no sex differentiation here. 
The only way you know about yourself is through 
remembering the past). But I was speaking about 
this woman who remembered my poetry. 

Poor, poor woman. (Of course they’re only 
words, but why spoil the effect?) When she met 
me for the first time and heard my name I noticed 
how agitated she became. 

“My husband read your poetry to me on our 
wedding night,” she sobbed. (It’s funny to see 
someone really remember — puzzling, too — you 
don’t know how to react to their suffering.) As I 
recall, that happened around ten o'clock in the 
morning on one of those really long days—about 
three thousand hours, more or less. At any rate, 
they fished the woman out of Green Lake about 
nine o'clock that night. Oh, she was all right; that’s 
what frustrates you. 


You'd like to take a walk over to Green Lake? 
Why? You really are a newcomer here, aren’t you. 


This should be good, although I fear (horrible 
word, isn’t it?) that you’re not the sort of person 
to appreciate Green Lake. No, I don’t mean that— 
I’m sure you're thirsty and that you always did 
enjoy taking a week off to fish. 

But Green Lake is different. From a distance it 
appears to be a shimmering, cool lake, but when 
you get up close you see that there is no water in 
it — instead it is filled with paper money. Solid 
coins such as drachma and denarii have been cast 
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up on the shore through the centuries. The lake 
has never affected me in the way it affects many 
others—probably because I was never particularly 
interested in material things. 

I suppose the worst thing about this place is the 
way you are constantly reminded of what you once 
counted most important . . . now the least impor- 
tant things in the whole universe . . . lost, except 
as a shadow. For instance, the lake full of money. 
Or those rooms where the walls are carved to rep- 
resent various types of food and other sensual de- 
lights from the past. “Remember?” they seem to 
say, “you once lived for me. Now touch me. Take 
hold of me.—I’m not real? But I was then. In 
fact I am all you ever thought about. Now you have 
lost me forever, and you have nothing in my place.” 

Some of us were interested in non-material 
things. To me the only thing worse than the loss 
of poetic ability is the loss of poetic appreciation 

. and every other sensibility or depth of feeling. 

—You ask, aren’t all of us in the same boat? 
No, each of us seems to be in a separate boat, iso- 
lated from anyone else, all alone on a desolate 
ocean. Somehow, if outgoing feelings were possible 
here, I'd probably have the deepest sympathy for 
people like the symphony conductor. He spends 
months trying to remember Borodin’s B Minor 
Symphony. But it’s gone. Lost, except as a re- 
minder of the past. He’s tone deaf now — can't 
even whistle a tune, or remember one.—You had 
noticed that there is no music here? 


Or the physicist. He was world-renowned for his 
work on basic theory. Now he walks about count- 
ing on his fingers. 

—You must leave? I’m sorry. Actually, you 
have plenty of time to get settled before nightfall, 
since it is only noon, and this is one of those abom- 
inable long days. 

You'll tell me, won’t you, if you ever remember 
how my poem went? END 


[The idea for the above article was suggested several years 
ago by a woman’s response after a Christian witness had 
been given: “I like good music, and it seems as if few of 
the world’s great musicians ever believed in Jesus Christ. 
I guess that if they’re in hell I'll go there too, since it must 
be a musical sort of place.”—The article’s form was sug- 
gested by C. S. Lewis’ Great Divorce and Dante’s Inferno; 
its content by our Lord’s statement (Matt. 25:29, 30), 
“From him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.”] 
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all suffered. So it is that when one member errs, he causes grief to all (v. 5). 


Am I in some way causing sorrow or suffering to the body of Christ? (2) 


Let us follow Paul’s example in forgiving others. Notice that there is a time 


for severity and a time for gentleness. What is the ever-present danger of 


which Paul warns in v. 11? (3) As I examine myself before God, what has 
been my attitude toward others? Have I recognized my position as a mem- 
ber of Christ’s body and realized how my actions affect others? Am I always 


governed by a spirit of love in my treatment of my fellow believers? 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

Il CORINTHIANS 2:14-3:6 (1) In the Roman triumphal processions (referred 
to in v. 14) garlands and incense provided a widespread fragrance. When I 
belong to Christ and am led in His triumph, what is the accompanying 
fragrance? Will all be pleased by this odor? (2) What did Paul consider 
the most eloquent testimony to his ministry? Observe in 3:3 that this is a 
manifestation of the Spirit’s power, not his own. Am I such a living evidence 
of the presence and power of God? (3) Paul says twice in this section 
(2:17; 3:6) that our qualifications as workers for the Lord Jesus come from 
God Himself. What does God give us in qualifying us for His service? 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

II CORINTHIANS 3:7-4:6 (1) How does Paul show the surpassing value of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ over the law given by Moses in wv. 7-11? What 
is the contrast in v. 7 and v. 18? The law was good but it was only transi- 
tory and it could not give real freedom from sin; it could only condemn. (2) 
Notice that in v. 18 we find no “imitation” of Christ, but a reproduction of 
Christ. How is this worked out in our lives? (3) What do vv. 1-6 of ch. 4 


tell us of the Christian witness, his message, his hearers, his opposition? 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
II CORINTHIANS 4:7-15 (1) What is the “treasure” which we possess accord- 
ing to v. 7? What does Paul mean in saying that it is contained in “earthen 
vessels”? Why is this s6? (2) Think about the words 


therefore have I spoken” (v. 13). Is this my own claim? How can others 


“T believed, and 





know of my belief if I do not speak? 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 

Il CORINTHIANS 4:16-5:5 (1) In what fact did Paul find great encourage- 
ment (vv. 16, 17)? To him, what was the purpose of present affliction? 
Here (v. 17) he speaks of a “light affliction” in contrast to II Cor. 1:8; 


6:4-10. In this context why does he refer to his affliction as being light? 


2 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20 

II CORINTHIANS 12:11-21 (1) Paul returns in these verses to the accusations 
which have been made by his enemies. Again, what is his defense? (2) 
Note that he “defends his defense” in v. 19. What has been Paul’s only 
authority, his only motive in all his rebukes and boasting? (3) How would 
you characterize Paul's attitude toward the Corinthians from reading this 


section? 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
Il CORINTHIANS 13:1-14 (1) 


How are vv. 3b, 4 related to what Paul has 
been saying in 12:9, 10? What difference does it make that as believers 
Jesus Christ is in us (v. 5b)? (2) How do the exhortations of v. 11 seem 
to summarize much of the message of the letter? (3) Meditate on the 
prayer of v. 14. How does it give the complete solution to our needs—our 


sin, our sorrow, our weakness? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


PSALM 45 This is described as a song of “lovely things,’ 


, 


as the Psalmist 
tells of a King’s wedding. (1) What characteristics of the King prompt such 
appreciation by the author (vv. 2-9)? (2) Consider how the Lord Jesus 
Christ fulfills such characteristics. See vv. 2, 3, 7, 8. How was His life 
fragrant (v. 8)? Cp. Heb. 1:8, 9. (3) In joyful response to such a Person 
have I put Him first (v. 10) being subject to His will (v. 11) and “all 


zlorious within” (v. 13) because of such union and communion? 
& 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

PSALM 46 (1) What do I learn of my God that inspires such confidence and 
praise and delivers from fear of any kind? From such knowledge and ex- 
perience Luther wrote “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” Reread his words. 
(2) What are my fears today, inwardly and circumstantially? Is He worthy 
of my trust so that I can say “I will not fear though . . ., though. . ., 
though ... (vv. 2, 3)? Cp. Is. 41:10; Matt. 14:24-33. (3) In the business 
of college life how can I be still and know with deep assurance of mind and 
heart that He is God (vv. 10, 11)? 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24 ; 
PSALM 47 (1) What should be my response to the fact that the Lord God 
is to be greatly exalted (46:10b; 47:9) among the peoples of the earth 
(vv. 1, 6, 7) as well as among His own people? (2) How can I sing with 
my understanding (v. 7)? Do wv. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 help me in this ? (3) Cp. 
I Cor. 15:24-28; Col. 2:9, 10; Phil. 2:9-11; Rev. 15:3, 4; 5:12, 13; 11:15-18 
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fit from this work by Canon Ham- 


Il CORINTHIANS 7:2-16 (1) In spite of Paul’s great afflictions what was his 


75 cents 


great source of comfort? According to v. 5 his affliction was two-fold in its 


1955 


nature. It may be encouraging to us to note that Paul too had his “inner 


’ 


struggles.” (2) What two kinds of sorrow for sin are here distinguished: 


Inspiration, modern 


(a) in their nature (b) in their result? Is it sufficient for me to be simply 
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(3) What was the importance of Paul’s fellow-workers preceding him to 
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Corinth (vv. 3-5a) according to v. 5b? What is my attitude in giving? 
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The Scarcest Thing in the World 


icsiani: days ago a Christian friend told the writer 
about his father’s conversion. 

“My father was a young man at the time, struggling 
to make his own way. One day an older man invited Dad 
to come to church, to attend his Bible class for young 
men. 

But I have no coat,’ my father said. 

“The older man bought my father a coat. Then Dad 
offered his lack of a Bible as an excuse for not attending 
the class. The older man provided the Bible too. 

“T think that more than anything else,” my friend con- 
cluded, “what that man did for my father led him to be- 
come a Christian . . .” 

‘Yesterday I met a grad student who recently moved 
out of a comfortable residence near the university to 
another section of the city to room with a young man 
who is a drug addict. His purpose: to bring the Truth 
who frees to his new roommate. 

This issue of HIS carries the story of a young woman 
who might be teaching in Detroit or Santa Barbara or 
Hamilton—but who instead chooses to teach north of the 
Arctic Circle. But not merely to teach; to cook and baby 
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NEWS OF THE 


e Since starting out the Ist of October, the IVCF 
Evangelistic Team consisting of Bill Young, leader, ‘‘Bud’’ 
Murray, “Swede” Christianson, and Frank vanAalst has 
visited campuses in the Rocky Mountain and North Cen- 
tral regions. The theme chosen by the Team is: ‘‘Man 
Alive! Who Is?” 


e The University of North Dakota reports that 
two of the Team’s members, Frank and “Swede,” 
together with Babs Donaldson, local staff member, 
held discussions on Christianity in the fraternities, 
sororities, and dorms where there was evidence of 
much interest. In each place, four to five students 
were concerned enough about Christianity to ask 
for personal interviews, and some requested regu- 
lar Bible studies in their house or dorm. Some stu- 
dents have come to know Christ as Saviour as the 
result of the discussions. This work was conducted 
in close co-operation with the Inter-Varsity group 
members who went along to the houses to become 
acquainted with the students interested in coming 


to know God. 


e A series of three workshops was conducted at the 
University of Minnesota for the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area on successive Saturday nights, with two one-hour 
sessions each evening. Topics included: ‘What is Our 
Message?”’; ‘‘What is a Witness and How We Reach 
Others”; ‘‘Our Relation to Unbelievers”; ‘‘Personal Evan- 
gelism”; and “Evangelistic Bible Studies.’’ Another series 
of workshops is being planned for the next quarter. 


e Because of pressing responsibilities in the 
United States, the four months’ trip to the Orient 
previously planned by Mr. C. Stacey Woods has 
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been postponed; however, he anticipates making a 
very brief trip in February to Central America to 
attend the first Student Congress for Central Amer- 
ica which will be held in El Salvador, and will then 
go to Europe in May to fulfill obligations there in 
connection with the IFES. 


e Chapters at Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion at Kalamazoo and Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation at Mount Pleasant started with 20 and 35 stu- © 
dents. After nine weeks both groups jumped to 80 and © 
90. The only possible answers are a few who were © 
faithful in prayer and personal contact. Four were con- — 
verted at Western during the first seven weeks. Another — 
was saved before entering Western through the reading 
of IVCF booklets, particularly on personal evangelism. — 


e During the early part of December, Christ- 
mas parties were held at five strategic centers in 
Southeastern United States. The purpose of these 
parties was not only to provide wholesome recrea- © 
tion and fellowship for Christians from colleges in | 
each area but to present the Person of Jesus Christ 7 
to non-Christians. The many international students 7 
studying in the area were especially invited. This 7 
was a follow-up on the contacts made for the ™ 
Thanksgiving house parties. The Lord provided an 7 
excellent balance with keen American students as: — 
sisting in the program. Simple discussions based © 
on passages from John’s Gospel opened up to them © 
the basic meaning of Christ’s life and work. Many ~ 
informal conversations resulted and a number of © 
students are seriously considering the claims of 7 
Christ upon their lives. 4 








